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Illinois  SP  test  rates  an  "Oops!" 

Agency  backs  away  from  lottery,  will  appoint  high  scorers  on  exam 


Spurred  by  an  outcry  from  applicants  who 
had  scored  highest  on  an  entrance  exam,  the 
Illinois  State  Police  last  month  scrapped  a plan 
to  increase  diversity  on  the  force  by  holding  a 
lottery  that  would  have  included  over  3,000 
applicants  who  had  scored  75  and  above  on  the 
100-point  test. 

State  Police  officials  said  the  agency  would 
instead  revert  to  the  previous  system  of  choosing 
candidates  for  55  new  state  trooper  positions 
from  among  the  applicants  who  scored  95  and 
above ( — a group  that  comprised  mostly  white 
males.  Meanwhile,  they  will  continue  to  explore 
ways  to  increase  diversity  in  the  ranks,  including 
possibly  developing  a new  test  — even  though 
State  Police  Director  Terrance  Gainer  and  Gov. 
Jim  Edgar  contend  that  the  most  recently  used 
exam  is  not  racially  biased. 

The  reversal  was  announced  by  officials  on 
May  19  in  response  to  complaints  by  Republican 
legislators.  The  legislators  had  been  deluged 
with  calls  from  top  scorers  who  initially  were 
told  they  would  proceed  through  the  selection 
process,  only  to  have  the  rug  pulled  out  from 
under  them  when  the  State  Police  Merit  Board 


decided  to  try  to  increase  the  number  of  women 
and  minorities  by  holding  a lottery 

Under  the  plan,  applicants  who  had  scored  as 
low  as  75  — about  3,500  applicants  — would 
have  participated  in  the  lottery. 

More  than  4,000  took  the  written  entrance 
exam  in  February  — the  first  administered  by 
the  state  since  1991.  “The  Merit  Board  had 
gone  through  a process  of  developing  a test  so 
we  would  be  provided  with  a diversified  list  of 
candidates,"  said  State  Police  spokesman  Mark 
McDonald.  “But  that  didn't  happen  " 

McDonald  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
about  615  of  the  applicants  scored  95  or  above, 
making  them  eligible  to  proceed  in  the  selection 
process.  They  were  informed  of  their  eligibility 
in  a letter  from  the  Merit  Board,  an  independent 
agency  that  administers  tests  and  promotion 
procedures  for  the  State  Police. 

In  May,  two  months  after  applicants  received 
their  test  results,  the  Merit  Board  sent  another 
letter  informing  them  that  “a  new  method"  to 
determine  whether  they  would  advance  in  the 
process  was  being  used  because  of  the  “large 
number  of  qualified  applicants.” 


The  letter  did  not  state  reasons  for  the  sudden 
change,  and  the  state  is  under  no  legal  mandate  to 
consider  gender  or  race  in  its  trooper  promotions 
But  Gainer  said  last  month  that  the  lottery  was 
recommended  by  a consultant  to  “give  us  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  people 
available  to  present  a well-rounded  class." 

“Currently  in  the  department,  we  have 
worked  very  hard  at  having  a good,  diverse 
workforce,  including  protected -class  minorities 
and  women,"  Gainer  told  The  Chicago  Tribune. 
“What  wc  wanted  was  to  ensure  we  were  moving 
toward  maintaining  our  broad  base  of  diversity 
within  the  department  and  within  the  state  " 

Republican  state  Senator  Walter  Dudycz,  a 
Chicago  police  detective,  and  other  lawmakers 
said  they  fielded  numerous  complaints  and  told 
Gainer  they  thought  the  new  selection  process 
was  unfair.  After  a meeting  with  officials  from 
the  Governor’s  office.  Gainer  and  the  merit  board 
decided  to  advance  those  applicants  with  the 
highest  test  scores. 

“I  am  relieved  to  find  out  they  hre  doing  what 
is  right."  said  Dudycz.  "It’s  good  to  see  they  are 
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Massachusetts  patches  up  holes  in 
body-armor  reimbursement  program 
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Shipments  of  body  armor  to  Mas- 
sachusetts law  enforcement  agencies 
resumed  June  2,  after  a three-week 
suspension  of  a state-sponsored  body 
armor  reimbursement  program  that  was 
hailed  after  vest  samples  submitted  by 
State  Police  officials  failed  tests  at  a 
Maryland  testing  firm. 

The  $ 10-million  program,  which 
was  signed  into  law  by  Gov  William 
Weld  following  the  line-of-duty  deaths 
of  five  Bay  State  law  enforcement 
officers  last  year,  provides  reimburse- 
ments to  police  agencies  who  purchase 
the  protective  gear  for  their  officers. 
The  program,  which  began  in  earnest 
last  month  and  applies  to  body  armor 
purchased  after  Jan.  1,  1994,  requires 
that  products  be  certified  for  effective- 
ness by  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice before  reimbursements  are  made 
to  departments. 

About  $2.5  million  has  been  dis- 
bursed so  far.  according  to  Charles 
McDonald,  a spokesman  for  the  state’s 
Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety,  which 
is  coordinating  the  effort. 


In  accordance  with  state  procure- 
ment laws,  body  armor  manufacturers 
submitted  bids  to  supply  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  submit  one  sample  of  body  armor 
to  the  State  Police  for  independent 
testing.  The  samples  were  sent  to  the 
H P.  White  Laboratory  in  Street.  Md., 
which  routinely  conducts  certification 
tests  on  soft  body  armor  for  the  NIJ. 

* In  a June  2 letter  to  police  chiefs, 
Kathleen  M.  O'Toole,  secretary  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  Public  Safety,  said 
the  tests  conducted  by  the  lab  “dif- 
fered slightly  from  the  NU  compliance 
test”  and  may  have  contributed  to  the 
failures. 

“The  first  difference  is  that  the 
samples  provided  to  H P.  White  were 
selected  without  consideration  for  size; 


secondly,  testing  was  conducted  on 
one  vest  rather  than  four.  Each  vest 
tested  was  done  so  wet  (worst-case 
scenario).  The  order  and  position  of 
the  shots  was  identical  to  the  NU  test- 
ing protocols.  H.P  White  has  called 
this  test  an  ’abbreviated’  test,"  O’Toole 
explained. 

Of  the  29  male  vests  submittal  for 
testing.  12  failed  to  comply  with  the 
NU  standard.  Of  29  female  vests,  10 
failed  the  NU  standard,  O’Toole  said. 

The  results  were  submitted  to  NU 
for  review.  Wendy  Howe,  coordinator 
of  information  and  testing  services  at 
the  NU”s  National  Law  Enforcement 
Technology  Center,  said  the  institute 
considered  the  results  to  be  “testing 
Anomalies.” 

“When  a testing  anomaly  occurs. 


the  NU  affords  a manufacturer  an 
opportunity  to  explain  (lie  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  occurrence  of  the  anom- 
aly. Additionally,  the  manufacturer  is 
given  the  option  of  participating  in 
further  testing.  Thus  far,  no  new  test- 
ing has  been  scheduled,”  O'Toole  said. 

O’Toole  gave  the  go-ahead  for  the 
reimbursement  program  to  resume  since 
the  state  has  received  no  indication 
that  the  vests  would  be  decertified. 
“Whereas  this  is  a critical  program 
and  the  goal  is  to  have  as  many  officers 
outfitted  with  vests  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  detriments  associated  with  a 
continued  delay  in  measuring  and 
purchasing  body  armor  now  far  out- 
weight  the  benefits,”  O’Toole  said. 

Officials  of  Second  ChanCc  Body 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Switching  uniforms 

COPS  office  to  aid  transition  from  military  to  policing 


Is  your  agency  looking  for  a few 
good  men  and  women?  You  may 
need  to  look  no  further  than  a mili- 
tary base  the  Federal  Government 
has  targeted  for  closure. 

The  Defense  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department’s  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Serv- 
ices last  month  announced  a pro- 
gram that  encourages  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  participating  in  the 
Government’s  police  hiring  grant 
program  to  hire  armed  forces  veter- 
ans. 

The  “Troops  to  COPS”  program 
will  provide  reimbursements  of  up 
to  $5,000  to  cover  training  costs  in- 
curred by  agencies  who  hire  veter- 


ans. The  program  is  funded  by  $15- 
million  in  Defense  Department  funds 
in  addition  to  the  $8.8  billion  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  last  year’s  crime 
law  to  put  100,000  police  on  Amer- 
ica’s streets  over  the  next  five  years. 

Agencies  may  apply  for  the  reim- 
bursmenLs  only  after  veterans  are  hired 
Reimbursements  will  be  paid  once 
training  has  been  completed  and  docu- 
mentation has  been  submitted 

Reimbursements  may  be  used  only 
for  police  academy,  supplemental  or 
in-service  training  costs  for  veterans 
hired  after  Jan.  1, 1995.  Veterans  must 
have  been  honorably  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty  on  or  after 
Oct.  1,  1993.  Departments  must  agree 


to  provide  community  policing  train- 
ing to  the  new  hires. 

More  than  7,700  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  currently  eligible 
to  receive  training  grants.  COPS 
officials  said  that  as  of  June  23. 
agencies  in  1 1 states  had  applied  for 
the  reimbursements 

Agencies  wishing  to  participate 
in  the  program  must  file  applica- 
tions by  Aug.  15.  Interested  veter- 
ans should  contact  their  local  base 
transition  office  for  the  locations  of 
participating  agencies.  Police  agen- 
cies can  call  toll  free  at  (800)  727- 
3677  for  a list  of  eligible  veterans. 
Toreceive applications,  call  toll  free 
at  (800)  421-6770. 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"In  this  particular  case. . .a  penalty  has  been  rec- 
ommended before  a hearing  has  been  conducted. 
Police  officers  have  a constitutional  right  to  due 
process  and  cannot  be  disciplined  without  a due 
process  hearing  — and  that  hearing  has  not  oc- 
curred." 

— Capt.  Richard  Biehl,  commander  of  the  Cincinnati 
Police  Division's  Personnel  Section,  on  the  fallout  from  a 
videotaped-beating  cases.  (6:5) 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — Sex  offenders 
will  have  to  register  with  police  for  10 
years  after  leaving  prison,  under  a law 
signed  last  month  by  Gov.  Bruce 
Rowland  The  law,  which  takes  effect 
Oct.  I.  also  requires  that  offenders  re- 
ceive counseling  before  being  paroled. 

DELAWARE  — Officials  said  last 
month  that  some  219  drug  offenders 
have  remained  clean  thanks  to  a new 
program  that  places  them  in  treatment 
instead  of  sending  them  tojail  Only  1 1 
participants  in  the  program  have  been 
rean-cstcd.  At  $200,000  a year,  the  pro- 
gram cosLs  the  same  as  imprisoning 
eight  people  for  a year 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — A 
gun  tum-induring  the  weekend  of  June 
2 netted  only  89  weapons,  compared 
with  167  last  year.  After  being  checked 
for  criminal  use,  the  firearms  will  be 
destroyed. 

A curfew  for  juveniles  was  approved 
June  6 by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council.  It  would  require  that  all  per 
sons  1 7 or  younger  be  off  the  streets  by 
1 1 P M on  weekdays,  and  by  midnight 
on  weekends  Youths  would  be  allowed 
out  after  that  time  only  if  they  had  their 
parent's  permission pr  were  accompa- 
nied by  a person  older  than  18. 

MARYLAND  — Facing  an  $80-mil- 
lion  slash  in  services  approved  by  the 
Prince  George's  County  Council  May 
31,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has 
reached  a tentative  agreement  with 
County  Executive  Wayne  K.  Cunry  that 
would  ensure  that  no  police  officers  arc 
among  the  hundreds  of  county  employ- 
ees due  to  lose  their  jobs  in  the  fiscal 
year  ahead  The  union  agreed  to  in- 
crease members'  pension  contributions 
from  4 percent  to  5.5  percent,  and  to 
forgo  holiday  premiums  and  a 3-pcr- 
cent  raise  The  agreement  would  save 
the  county  $4.1  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  in  July. 

Five  stale  troopers  faeedisciplinary 
charges  in  connection  with  the  suicide 
of  a prisoner  in  a cell  at  the  Westminster 
barracks  last  September  Daniel  Ray 
Marsh.  43.  hanged  himself  with  his  belt 
^ after  being  arrested  for  attempted  bur- 
glary The  troopers  will  be  charged 
with  failing  to  conduct  a proper  search, 
a State  Police  spokesman  said. 

A Federal  appeals  court  ruled  May 
30  that  a woman  cannot  sue  a Maryland 
police  officer  who  promised  that  her 
abusive  ex-boyffiend  would  be  jailed 
In  a 9-4  decision,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  4th  Circuit  overturned 
a three -judge  panel's  ruling  that  Cam- 
bridge Police  Officer  Donald  Johnson 
could  face  civil  liability  for  the  deaths 
of  Carol  L Pinder's  three  children. 
Johnson  had  promised  Pinder  when  he 
arrested  Don  Pittman  at  her  home  that 
he  would  be  locked  up  overnight.  He 
also  erroneously  told  her  that  she  could 
not  swear  out  a warrant  against  Pittman 
until  the  next  day.  That  night.  Pittman 
set  fire  to  Pinder’s  house  The  children 
died  of  smoke  inhalation  in  their  sleep 

MASSACHUSETTS  — The  Boston 
Police  Department  moved  its  sexual 
assault  unit  out  of  police  headquarters 


and  into  new  space  at  Boston  City 
Hospital  on  May  29.  Officials  say  the 
new  location  should  make  victims  feel 
more  comfortable  and  will  allow  detec- 
tives to  respond  more  quickly  to  emer- 
gency rooms  at  the  hospital. 

Twenty-six  newly  graduated  Lynn 
police  officers  were  among  the  275 
officers  from  five  cities  swom  in  by 
President  Clinton  at  the  White  House 
on  June  7.  Four  of  the  Lynn  officers  will 
have  part  of  their  salaries  paid  through 
a Federal  community-policing  grant 
program.  Since  it  was  uncertain  which 
four  would  be  Federally  subsidized,  the 
city  paid  for  all  26  rookie  officers  to  go 
to  Washington.  Officers  from  Berlin, 
Md.,  Linden,  N.J.,  Union  City,  N.J., 
and  Philadelphia  also  participated  in 
the  White  House  ceremony 

A state  trooper  and  three  accom- 
plices were  indicted  June  6 for  alleg- 
edly providing  false  driver's  licenses  to 
hundreds  of  illegal  immigrants  Ac 
cording  to  Anthony  Gemma,  a Mid- 
dlesex County  assistant  district  attor- 
ney. Trooper  Peter  LaRosa,  who  was 
assigned  to  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles  as  a road-test  instructor,  took 
bribes  to  approve  licenses  for  people 
who  never  took  the  road  test. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Parole  officials  in 
both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  mis- 
handled the  supervision  of  a convicted 
killer  who  now  stands  accused  of  mur- 
dering a Franklin  Township  police  offi- 
cer, according  to  a report  by  the  New 
Jersey  Attorney  General’s  office  and 
Department  of  Corrections.  Robert  R 
Simon,  43,  is  accused  of  murdering 
Sgt  Ippollito  Gonzalez  on  May  6 within 
sight  of  police  headquarters.  Simon, 
who  had  served  part  of  a 10-  to  20- year 
sentence  in  Pennsylvania  for  murder, 
had  requested  that  his  parole  supervi- 
sion be  moved  to  New  Jersey.  That  re- 
quest was  approved  even  though  Si- 
mon was  not  a former  resident  of  the 
state,  and  had  no  family  or  job  pros- 
pects there.  The  report  said  Pennsyl- 
vania authorities  failed  to  disclose  these 
facts  to  New  Jersey  officials,  and  ne- 
glected to  tell  New  Jersey  officials  that 
Simon  had  previously  been  denied 
parole  because  of  knife  fights  in  prison 
and  because  he  refused  to  sever  ties  to 
a motorcycle  gang. 

Pennsauken  police  are  trying  two 
interactive  efforts  to  help  fight  crime 
Under  the  Combat  Auto  Theft  (CAT) 
program,  residents  register  their  ve- 
hicles with  police  and  affix  a yellow 
window  sticker  that  signals  to  police 
that  the  vehicle  may  be  pulled  during 
early -morning  hours  to  make  sure  they 
are  not  stolen.  Another  initiative.  Op- 
eration Follow-Up,  tries  to  help  bur- 
glary victims  find  ways  to  prevent  fu- 
ture break-ins  by  having  police  meet 
with  victims  and  their  neighbors  to 
examine  how  the  crime  occurred  A 
crime  prevention  officer  then  performs 
a security  assessment  on  the  victim's 
home  to  determine  whether  alarms  or 
other  anti-theft  devices  are  needed 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  Del 
Michael  Lee  was  protected  from  cor- 
ruption charges  for  about  a year  by  a 
friend  at  the  Police  Department's  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Bureau,  officials  said  earlier 
this  month  Lee,  who  is  one  of  the 
defendants  named  in  a sweeping  Fed- 
eral indictment  issued  June  1,  is  ac- 
cused of  taking  bribes  from  reputed 
organized  crime  figures  in  Chinatown 


Two  New  York  City  police  officers 
connected  with  the  corruption  scandal 
at  the  30th  Precinct  are  suing  the  city, 
charging  that  the  Internal  Affairs  Bu- 
reau violated  their  civil  rights  while 
pursuing  its  case.  One  of  the  officers, 
Stephen  Morrissey,  said  he  w^s  impli- 
cated in  the  probe  but  never  charged. 
The  other.  Officer  Frederick  Wagner, 
was  busted  after  being  caught  on  video 
standing  by  while  his  partner,  Michael 
Kennedy,  beat  up  an  undercover  offi- 
cer posing  as  a drug  dealer  Charges 
were  dropped  against  Wagner.  The 
plaintiffs  claim  that  IAB  barred  law- 
yers from  interrogations  and  harassed 
the  officers’  families. 

New  York  City  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani  has  asked  the  state  Legislature 
for  permission  to  delay  the  graduation 
of  1 .700  recruits  from  the  police  acad- 
emy until  1 1:59  P.M.  on  June  30 — the 
end  of  the  city's  fiscal  year.  The  move 
would  allow  the  city  to  skip  a $15.2- 
million  payment  into  the  new  officers’ 
pension  funds. 

New  York  City  police  officers  armed 
with  9mm.  semiautomatic  handguns 
fired  an  average  of  one  more  bullet  per 
incident  than  when  armed  with  .38- 
calibcr  revolvers,  according  to  a two- 
month  study  by  the  department.  Senior 
police  officials  said  they  saw  no  reason 
to  stop  issuing  the  9mm.  guns,  but  will 
be  increasing  video-based  training  that 
will  outline  scenarios  on  when  guns 
should  be  used  and  how  they  can  best 
minimize  the  number  of  times  they 
fire  and  still  achieve  their  objective. 
The  department  is  also  looking  into  a 
change  in  the  ammunition  now  used, 
to  cut  down  on  injuries  to  bystanders. 

New  York  City's  Civilian  Complaint 
Review  Board  is  looking  to  add  28 
more  investigators  to  its  ranks  to  handle 
a surge  in  complaints  against  police 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Kathryn  Doutt 
made  State  Police  history  June  5 by 
becoming  the  first  woman  to  command 
one  of  the  agency's  bureaus.  Doutt  was 
named  director  of  the  patrol  bureau 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  nation's  first 
special  "gun  court,”  which  is  a part  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Superior  Court,  dis- 
posed of  122  of  159  cases  on  its  calen- 
dar in  the  first  six  months  of  its  exis- 
tence. according  to  a study  issued  June 
5 by  Presiding  Justice  Joseph  F Rodg- 
ers Jr  Seventy-five  percent  of  those 
charged  with  gun  crimes  received 
sentences  and  48  percent  of  the  total 
were  given  jail  terms.  The  court  began 
hearing  cases  on  Sept.  12,  1994.  (See 
LEN,  Sept.  30, 1994,  March31, 1995  ( 

Hopkinton  police  union  members 
last  month  registered  a 5-2  vote  of  “no 
confidence”  in  Police  Chief  George 
Weeden,  claiming  he  is  indifferent  to 
their  safety.  Weeden  denied  the  allega- 
tion, saying  that  a lack  of  funds  is  the 
reason  why  some  officers  must  patrol 
without  partners. 


ALABAMA  — Joe  Duncan,  a former 
state  trooper  sentenced  to  death  in  1988 
for  murdering  his  girlfriend,  a fellow 


trooper,  began  his  second  trial  in  Selma 
June  6.  Duncan  won  a retrial  on  appeal. 

ARKANSAS  — Law-enforcement  of- 
ficials in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
state  are  disputing  the  assertion  made 
by  U.S.  Representative  Tim  Hutchin- 
son last  month  that  a growing  Hispanic 
population  is  driving  up  crime  in  the 
area.  While  crime  has  been  rising,  offi- 
cials said,  it  is  not  linked  to  one  group. 

FLORIDA  — Three  former  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  lawyers  have  been 
charged  with  protecting  members  of 
the  Cali  cocaine  cartel  from  prosecu- 
tion. The  indictment  handed  down  in 
Miami  on  June  5 charges  Michael 
Abbell,  the  former  head  of  the  criminal 
division  of  the  department's  interna- 
tional affairs  office  with  racketeering 
and  conspiracy.  The  indictment  also 
names  two  other  ex-Justice  Department 
lawyers  and  three  other  attorneys,  along 
with  numerous  drug-cartel  leaders.  The 
lawyers  allegedly  warned  potential 
witnesses  to  keep  silent,  fabricated  false 
evidence  for  use  in  Colombia  to  ob- 
struct prosecution,  and  provided  drug 
money  to  relatives  of  the  cartels.  All  ac- 
tivities of  the  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  were  said  to  have  oc- 
curred after  they  left  Government  serv- 
ice After  leaving  his  DoJ  post.  Abbell 
represented  reputed  Cali  cartel  leader 
Gilberto  Rodriguez-Orejuela. 

Hollywood  homicide  detectives  said 
June  13  that  they  had  a new  suspect  in 
the  notorious  1981  slaying  of  6-year- 
old  Adam  Walsh.  Det.  Mark  Smith  said 
he  has  been  reviewing  the  case  for  the 
past  10  months  and  has  two  or  three 
suspects  he  is  examining.  The  boy  was 
abducted  from  a local  department  store 
on  July  27, 1981;  his  severed  head  was 
found  two  weeks  later  in  a canal  120 
miles  north  of  Hollywood.  His  body 
was  never  recovered.  The  boy’s  father, 
John  Walsh,  hosts  the  TV  show 
“America's  Most  Wanted,”  and  helped 
to  create  the  Adam  Walsh  Center,  an 
information  clearinghouse  on  missing 
children.  The  case  has  never  been  closed, 
said  Joel  Cantor,  a legal  adviser  to  the 
Hollywood  Police  Department,  add- 
ing that  the  police  felt  "in  good  faith” 
that  they  would  bring  the  case  “to 
fruition  in  the  very  near  future.” 

A five-month  undercover  probe  led 
Fort  Pierce  police  to  the  largest  seizure 
of  LSD  in  state  history  earlier  this  month. 
Police  confiscated  44,000  doses  of  the 
drug  and  arrested  seven  suspects. 

The  Panama  City  Beach  City  Court- 
ed last  month  authorized  police  to  ar- 
rest swimmers  who  ignore  the  red  flags 
posted  on  beaches  to  warn  of  adverse 
conditions.  Five  swimmers  have 
drowned  so  far  this  year. 

LOUISIANA  — High-ranking  New 
Orleans  police  sources  said  last  month 
that  a number  of  police  officers  are 
under  investigation  for  falsifying  acci- 
dent reports.  The  allegations  include 
writing  up  exaggerated  injury  claims  so 
that  participants  can  collect  money  from 
insurance  companies,  and  filing  claims 
for  "phantom  victims”  — people  listed 
as  injured  but  who  were  never  at  the 
scene.  One  patrolman  from  the  3rd 
District  and  several  civilians  may  be 
arrested,  sources  told  The  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune. 

Three  teen-agers  were  charged  June 
1 with  the  murder  of  Montgomery  Police 


Officer  Bobby  Thompson,  50.  Thomp- 
son was  off-duty  when  he  offered  the 
suspects  a ride.  Police  said  the  teens  slit 
Thompson’s  throat,  beat  him,  and  shot 
him. 

TENNESSEE  — The  FBI  may  be 
asked  to  investigate  mail  threats  re- 
ceived by  all  11  of  Murfreesboro's  black 
police  officers,  city  officials  said  June 
7.  City  Manager  Roger  Haley  declined 
to  release  the  contents  of  the  one-sen- 
tence threats,  but  said  they  were  “to- 
tally unacceptable." 

Kingsport  Police  Chief  William 
Adams  is  not  liable  for  a failing  to  arrest 
a drunken  driver  who  was  later  in- 
volved in  a fatal  car  accident,  the  State 
Supreme  Court  ruled  June  6.  The  acci- 
dent killed  Tarrence  Ezell  and  injured 
Ezell’s  wife,  Kimberly. 

VIRGINIA  — Two  men  pleaded  guilty 
June  6 in  Richmond  to  what  authorities 
say  is  the  largest  firearms  dealer  con- 
spiracy in  state  history.  Wayne  Caldwell 
and  Angelo  Henly  admitted  to  selling 
625  firearms  illegally.  Some  of  the 
weapons  were  sold  to  criminals,  said 
police,  and  many  had  their  serial  num- 
bers removed. 

Wytheville  police  will  receive  train- 
ing on  how  to  control  explosive  crowd 
situations-  The  training  was  ordered  in 
the  wake  of  a May  27  brawl  involving 
125  teen-agers,  which  took  95  law- 
enforcement  officers  to  quell. 

Alexandria  Police  Officer  Scott 
Ogden  was  justified  in  shooting  a flee- 
ing drug  suspect  15  times.  Police  Chief 
Charles  F..  Samarra  concluded  June  6. 
Ogden,  3 1 , shot  Otis  Kelley,  33,  during 
a drug  bust  that  went  awry  when  the 
suspect  ordered  three  dogs  to  attack 
police.  Cornered  in  a darkened  yard 
after  a pursuit,  Kelley  reached  down  to 
his  waist  and  quickly  spun  around , said 
the  police  report.  Ogden  shot  him  nine 
times  until  Kelley  dropped,  and  then 
fired  seven  more  times  as  the  suspect 
continued  to  reach  for  his  waist  The 
fatal  shooting  was  Ogden's  second  in 
his  10  years  on  the  force. 


ILLINOIS  — The  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment will  establish  procedures  for 
effectively  processing  emergency  calls 
from  hearing-  and  speech-impaired 
individuals.  The  changes  are  part  of  an 
agreement  reached  on  May  22  between 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  the  city 
of  Chicago,  in  settlement  of  three  cla>ms 
that  the  Police  Department  violated  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  when 
it  failed  to  respond  to  emergency  calls 
from  people  using  TDD  equipment. 
The  agreement  also  calls  for  the  instal- 
lation of  two  TDD  units  at  each  of  the 
department’s  1 3 answering  stations,  as 
well  as  in  other  locations.  Also,  a public 
education  program  will  be  developed 
and  implemented  to  promote  the  use  of 
91 1 by  individuals  who  use  TDDs. 

Palatine  Police  Chief  Jerry  Bratcher 
has  been  called  on  to  evaluate  the 
Huntley  Police  Department,  including 
creating  a list  of  criteria  for  village 
trustees  to  use  when  selecting  a perma- 
nent replacement  for  Rick  Rossi,  who 
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was  fired  in  April  after  12  years  as 
chief.  Bratcher,  who  was  hired  as  a 
consultant  two  weeks  before  Rossi’s 
dismissal,  will  not  investigate  allega- 
tions against  Rossi  or  conduct  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  department,  he 
said.  Bratcher  will  do  a general  depart- 
ment overview,  analyzing  the  depart- 
ment operations  and  drawing  up  a list 
of  needed  changes.  Five  of  the  Huntley 
department's  nine  officers  signed  state- 
ments alleging  misconduct  by  Rossi, 
according  to  village  officials. 

KENTUCKY  — The  Lexington  Po- 
lice Division,  which  launched  a recruit- 
ing drive  in  January  after  the  shooting 
of  a black  teen-ager  by  a white  officer, 
has  received  a record  23  applications 
from  members  of  minority  groups.  [See 
LEN,  May  31,  1994;  Dec.  15,  1994  ] 

A special  grand  jury  has  been  em- 
paneled in  Prestonsburg  to  investigate 
allegations  of  election  fraud,  the  theft 
of  $26,000  from  the  Floyd  County 
sheriffs  office,  and  deficiencies  in  the 
91 1 program. 

MICHIGAN  — Some  2,000  people 
attended  funeral  services  for  Detroit 
Police  Officer  Jerry  Philpot  2d  last 
month.  Philpot,  28,  was  fatally  wounded 
May  25  by  gang  gunfire.  Philpot  had 
gone  to  the  home  of  Ted  McLellan 
whose  son  had  beaten  up  a gang  mem- 
ber earlier  that  day  in  retaliation  for  the 
beating  of  one  of  the  boy's  friends. 
Philpot  and  other  police  heard  shotgun 
pellets  hit  the  back  of  McLellan's  house. 
A shootout  ensued  between  police  and 
21-year-old  John  Kolniak.  A bullet 
reportedly  skimmed  Philpot’s  bullet- 
proof vest  and  entered  his  body  near  the 
arm.  Kolniak  was  killed;  three  others 
were  arrested. 

OHIO  — Due  to  an  organizational  re- 
structuring, 10  Ohio  National  Guard 
helicopters  used  for  marijuana  searches 
will  be  grounded.  In  the  past  four  years, 
use  of  the  helicopters  has  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  $1  billion  worth  of 
marijuana  plants. 

The  state  has  released  $1.5  million 
in  matching  funds  aimed  at  helping 
localities  put  more  police  on  the  streets. 
The  latest  funds  are  part  of  a total  of 
$9. 1 million  earmarked  for  more  offi- 
cers The  money  will  support  hiring  for 
three  years;  after  that,  communities  must 
absorb  the  full  cost  of  each  officer  added 
to  the  payroll. 

Gary  Foust,  a former  Evendale  po- 
lice lieutenant,  was  named  chief  of  that 
department  last  month.  Foust,  44,  had 
been  chief  of  the  Harrison  Police  De- 
partment since  1 990.  He  will  take  over 
the  17- member  Evendale  force  from 
Danny  O’Malley,  who  resigned  in  April 
to  become  police  chief  in  Xenia. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Christopher 
Bailey  last  month  became  the  first  per- 
son to  be  convicted  under  a 1994  Fed- 
eral domestic- violence  law  Bailey,  34, 
severely  beat  his  wife,  Sonya,  33,  last 
November  and  put  her  unconscious 
body  in  the  trunk  of  their  car.  driving 
through  two  states  for  five  days  before 
he  brought  her  into  a Corbin,  Ky.,  hos- 
pital emergency  room.  Sonya  Bailey 
remains  in  a coma.  Bailey  faces  up  to  20 
years  in  prison  under  the  Federal  law, 
which  makes  it  a crime  to  cross  a state 
line  to  abuse  a spouse  or  domestic  part- 
ner He  also  faces  life  in  prison  on 
kidnapping  charges. 


IOWA  — Fire  marshals  in  Marshall- 
town removed  a bomb  from  an  Iowa 
River  bridge  June  3.  Officials  said  they 
did  not  know  how  long  the  bomb  had 
been  there  or  who  had  planted  it. 

KANSAS  — A Grants  Pass,  Ore. 
woman  convicted  of  shooting  a Wich- 
ita abortion  doctor  in  1993  now  faces 
30  Federal  charges  for  setting  fires  at 
nine  abortion  clinics  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  and  Nevada.  Rachelle 
“Shelley”  Shannon,  39,  is  already  serv- 
ing a 10-year  prison  sentence  for  the  at- 
tempted murder  of  Dr.  George  Tiller. 

A tough  1990  domestic  violence 
ordinance  in  Wichita  has  resulted  in  a 
three-month  case  backlog  in  Municipal 
Court,  officials  said  June  1 . Under  the 
ordinance,  which  requires  police  to 
make  an  arrest  anytime  someone  is  hurt 
in  a domestic  violence  dispute,  police 
are  making  an  additional  250  to  300 
arrests  a month. 

Officials  said  June  4 that  the  state's 
prison  system  was  98.9-percent  full 
and  could  accommodate  only  79  more 
inmates.  The  Legislature  is  considering 
a number  of  prison  construction  pro- 
posals, including  an  $ 18-million  ex- 
pansion of  the  maximum-security  prison 
near  El  Dorado. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — Rapid  City 
police  will  soon  expand  their  bicycle 
patrol  coverage  to  include  the  city’s 
downtown  area.  Mount  Rushmore  Road 
and  high  enme  areas. 

WYOMING  — With  cases  on  the  Wind 
River  Indian  Reservation  making  up  20 
percent  of  the  state's  criminal  cases,  a 
branch  of  the  U S.  Attorney’s  office 
will  soon  open  in  Lander,  officials  said 
June  1. 


ARIZONA  — The  state’s  new  driver’s 
licenses  will  include  barcodes  indicat- 
ing felony  and  DUI  records,  officials 
said  June  5. 

COLORADO  — Denver  graduated  a 
class  of  47  police  recruits  on  June  16 
that  included  26  new  officers  who  were 
funded  through  the  Federal  Office  of 
Community  Oriented  Policing  Serv- 
ices (COPS).  Nearly  $11  million  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  state  to  hire  an 
additional  165  officers  and  deputies. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Roswell  police 
seized  1 .200  pounds  of  cocaine,  worth 
an  estimated  $50  million,  and  arrested 
three  men  earlier  this  month  on  Federal 
drug  trafficking  charges 

Two-hundred  calls  and  18  arrests 
were  generated  in  a flurry  of  response 
June  6 after  the  Crime  Stoppers  pro- 
gram in  Albuquerque  offered  $75  for 
tips  leading  to  the  arrest  of  382  people 
with  outstanding  DUI  warrants. 


OKLAHOMA  — Ex-Midwest  City 
Police  Officer  Becky  Kurz  was  charged 
with  embezzlement  last  month  after  a 
sack  that  was  supposed  to  contain 
$3,1 12  was  found  empty  by  officials 
Kurz  admitted  to  taking  the  cash,  along 
with  money  from  other  cases. 

Ruben  Arredondo  was  set  free  this 
month  after  an  appeals  court  overturned 
his  drug  conviction,  but  the  state  will 
keep  $1.18  million  seized  from  his  van 
during  a 1992  drug  raid.  The  court  said 
Arredondo  forfeited  the  money  because 
he  never  came  forward  to  claim  it. 

TEXAS  — A coalition  of  200  law  en- 
forcement officers  from  four  agencies 
is  targeting  5,000  fugitives  who  have 
evaded  arrest  on  charges  ranging  from 
theft  to  murder.  The  officers  on  the 
SWARM  (Sheriffs  Warrant  Arrest 
Roundup  Mission)  team  have  already 
found  and  arrested  1 16  fugitives. 

An  inquest  was  held  June  20  into  the 
shooting  death  of  Houston  Police  Lieut 
Alan  Mabry  A preliminary  autopsy 
showed  that  Mabry,  whose  body  was 
pulled  from  a stream  near  Fulshear  on 
May  4,  died  of  a single  gunshot  wound 
behind  the  right  ear.  The  angle  and 
location  of  the  bullet  were  said  to  be 
consistent  with  either  a suicide  or  an 
executioner-style  slaying.  The  bullet 
was  traced  to  Mabry’s  gun,  which  was 
found  nearby 

Houston  Police  Officer  Floyd  Win- 
kler is  suing  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
a criminal  defense  lawyer  for  allegedly 
libeling  him  in  a 1994  article  that  sug- 
gested flaws  in  a police  raid  led  to  the 
death  of  Pasadena  Police  Officer  Leslie 
I.  Early.  The  article  detailed  the  events 
surrounding  a raid  on  a home  by  the 
Hams  County  Organized  Crime  and 


Narcotics  Task  Force.  Winkler,  a 
member  of  the  unit,  filed  an  affidavit 
that  helped  officers  get  permission  for 
the  raid.  Early  was  shot  by  Edward 
John  Benavides  during  the  raid.  Bena- 
vides was  sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 

Wichita  Falls  police  arrested  Danny 
Lynn  Martin  last  month  for  cattle  rustl- 
ing, after  a traffic  stop.  Officials  be- 
lieve that  Martin,  who  was  lowing  a 
trailer  packed  with  cattle,  is  part  of  a 
rustling  ring  that  may  have  stolen  32 
head  of  cattle  from  five  ranches  in 
Wichita  County  in  Apnl. 

UT AH — Weber  State  U ni  vensity  Sgt . 
Kent  Kieman  was  given  the  Police 
Officer  of  the  Year  award  in  May  by  the 
Fooiprintcrs,  a national  group  of  7,000 
police  and  business  officials.  Kieman 
was  honored  for  disarming  and  killing 
an  attacker  on  the  Ogden  campus  in 
1993  during  a grievance  hearing.  Kicr- 
nan  was  wounded  in  the  incident. 


C ALI FORN I A — San  Franc  isco  offi 
cials  warned  residents  earlier  this  month 
that  bad  drugs  may  be  on  the  streets. 
Eight  people  died  of  overdoses  in  one 
weekend. 

IDAHO  — Four  Twin  Falls  police  of- 
ficers have  been  patrolling  on  bicycles 
since  May  1 in  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
number  of  burglaries  and  car  thefts. 

NEVADA  — A $3. 5-million  suit  was 


filed  May  3 1 against  Las  Vegas  Metro 
Police.  Tito  Martinez  suid  police  broke 
his  arm  when  they  arrested  him  last 
year  Martinez  was  released  and  never 
prosecuted. 

David  Middleton,  a former  Miami, 
Fla.,  police  detective,  is  under  investi- 
gation in  Reno  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Katherine  Powell,  whose  body 
was  found  in  a trash  bin  on  Feb.  1 1 . 
Middleton,  then  a TCI  Cablevision 
employee,  had  installed  a cable  box  in 
Powell’s  home.  In  addition,  Colorado 
officials  are  now  searching  for  clues 
that  amid  link  Middleton  to  Buffy  Rice 
Donohue,  19,  whose  skeletal  remains 
were  found  near  Norwood.  Colo.,  in 
May.  Earlier  in  May,  Middleton  was 
charged  with  being  a felon  in  posses- 
sion of  a firearm,  after  police  found  a 
shotgun  in  his  apartment  while  search- 
ing the  premises  in  connection  with  the 
Powell  murder.  He  is  currently  in  the 
Washoe  County  Jail. 

After  maintaining  a week-long  si- 
lence, State  Parole  Board  Chairwoman 
Lupc  Gunderson  said  June  1 thut  she 
will  consider  resigning.  Gunderson  has 
been  under  fire  since  May  22,  when  a 
Sparks  police  officer  was  fatally  shot 
by  a parolee. 

WASHINGTON  — Spokane  city  of- 
ficials said  May  30  that  they  do  not  plan 
any  changes  in  procedure  at  this  time 
even  though  1 1 of  25  recruits  hired  in 
the  past  year  have  left  the  force. 

A Carnation  police  sergeant  was 
charged  May  31  with  vehicular  homi- 
cide in  tui  accident  that  caused  the  death 
of  two  people.  Sgt.  Susan  Holan,  37,  is 
accused  of  driving  the  wrong  way  on 
Interstate  5 May  7 when  she  collided 
with  a pickup  truck. 


Survey  says  the  high  cost 
of  getting  high  is  down  a bit 


Americans  spent  less  for  illegal  drugs  in  1993.  par- 
ticularly for  heroin  and  cocaine,  but  a recent  White 
House  report  on  the  nation’s  drug  habits  found  that  the 
reduction  in  spending  was  largely  the  result  of  falling 
prices  and  due  only  partly  to  declining  demand. 

The  report,  prepared  by  Abt  Associates  for  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  which 
released  the  findings  May  30,  said  that  Americans 
spent  $49  billion  on  illicit  drugs  in  1993  — 23  percent 
less  than  the  $64  billion  spent  in  1988.  Americans  laid 
out  $31  billion  for  cocaine,  $7  billion  on  heroin.  $9 
billion  on  marijuana  and  $2  billion  on  other  controlled 
substances  such  as  amphetamines  and  LSD. 

But  the  report  offered  some  evidence  that  drug  use 
is  declining  in  the  United  States.  It  said  the  number  of 
hard-core  users  of  cocaine  and  heroin  has  declined  by 
about  15  percent  between  1988  and  1993.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  drugs  also  declined,  partly  because  of  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  users,  but  also  because  of  a 
drop  in  street  prices  that  signals  falling  demand. 

Drug-policy  director  Lee  P Brown  attributed  the 
decline  in  drug  use  to  “successes  in  law  enforcement, 
prevention  programs,  treatment  and  effective  peer 
group  pressure.  Concerning  the  cost  factor,  prices 
might  well  be  even  lower  were  it  not  for  the  positive 
effect  of  law  enforcement  limiting  supply." 

The  report,  which  the  authors  billed  as  a relatively 
accurate  “mosaic  of  drug-use  trends,"  also  noted 
other  emerging  trends  in  the  U.S.  drug  scene.  It  found 
that  the  number  of  hard-core  cocaine  users  had 
dropped  to  2.1  million  from  2.5  million  in  1988,  while 
the  number  of  hard-core  heroin  users  also  declined  in 
the  same  period,  from  590.000  users  to  about  500,000. 

The  number  of  occasional  cocaine  and  heroin  users 
also  fell  during  the  six-year  period.  The  number  of 


occasional  cocaine  users  fell  from  7.3  million  in  1988 
to  4 million  in  1993,  while  the  number  of  casual 
heroin  users  dropped  from  540,000  to  230,000  during 
the  same  period 

Marijuana  continues  to  be  the  drug  of  choice 
among  Americans;  9 million  admit  using  it  at  least 
once  a month.  But  that  number  is  lower  than  the  1 1 6 
million  admitted  marijuana  users  in  1988  Despite  the 
decline  in  users,  expenditures  for  marijuana  remained 
constant  during  the  six-year  period,  probably  because 
prices  have  risen  steadily  in  recent  years. 

Brown  said  that  while  the  figures  provided  some 
good  news  on  the  Clinton  Administration’s  effort  to 
curb  illegal  drug  use,  more  needs  to  be  done  to 
discourage  young  people  from  using  drugs. 

“It’s  difficult  to  tell  an  eighth-grader.  ’Look  what 
happened  to  Len  Bias,’  when  he  or  she  has  never  heard 
of  Len  Bias,"  said  Brown,  referring  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  basketball  star  who  died  of  a cocaine 
overdose  in  1986.  "We  must  continue  the  President's 
comprehensive  approach  of  reducing  narcotics  supply 
and  demand  through  law  enforcement,  interdiction, 
education,  prevention  and  rehabilitation.’’ 

The  report’s  findings  were  culled  from  a variety  of 
measures  used  in  drug-use  research,  including  the 
Federal  Government's  annual  household  surveys,  drug 
use  forecasting  studies,  statistics  from  the  Drug  Abuse 
Warning  Network,  and  what  Brown  described  as  “new 
formulae  and  computer  modeling  developed  by 
ONDCP.”  He  added  that  a Data  Committee  would 
begin  meeting  this  month  to  establish  criteria  that 
“will  determine  and  provide  for  the  American  jwople 
the  best  possible  information  so  that  we  can  continue 
to  find  the  most  effective  ways  to  reduce  the  terrible 
scourge  of  narcotics  abuse." 
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People  & Places 


It's  personal  for  DC's  chief 

Thomas  calls  it  quits  for  family  & fiscal  reasons 


Washington,  D.C.,  Police  Chief 
Fred  Thomas  announced  his  resig- 
nation June  12  at  a hastily  called 
news  conference  in  which  he  cited 
family  and  other  personal  reasons 
for  leaving,  but  also  alluded  to  the 
city’s  fiscal  problems  as  a factor. 

Thomas,  whose  resignation  is 
effective  July  7,  denied  that  his 
decision  stemmed  from  disagree- 
ments with  Mayor  Marion  Barry 
“I  did  not  have  any  disagreement 
with  the  Mayor,”  he  told  reporters. 
“The  Mayor  did  not  ask  me  to  re- 
sign. 1 called  him  and  had  a conver- 
sation and  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave." 

Appearing  with  Thomas,  Barry 
stressed  that  the  Chiefs  resignation 
was  voluntary.  He  added  that  he  and 
Thomas  “had  no  philosophical  dis- 
agreements” and  both  firmly  sup- 
port the  need  to  restructure  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  with 
an  emphasis  on  community  polic- 
ing. 

Financial  considerations  appar- 
ently contributed  to  Thomas's  deci- 
sion. The  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  reeling  under  a fiscal  crisis  that 
recently  prompted  President  Clin- 
ton to  appoint  a five-member  finan- 
cial control  board  to  take  charge  of 
city  finances  until  the  budget  is 
balanced  for  at  least  four  years.  The 


city,  which  faces  a projected  $700- 
million  budget  deficit  this  fiscal  year, 
has  cut  pay  for  its  workers,  including 
police  officers,  to  stem  the  tide  of  red 
ink.  Officers  have  lost  as  much  as  18 
percent  of  their  annual  pay  this  year. 
Thomas  himself  took  a 4-percent  pay 
cut,  which  reduced  his  salary  from 
$90,605  to  $86,100,  and  faced  an 
additional  2-percent  cut  next  year. 

Frustrated  by  the  city's  budget 
problems,  almost  700  officers  have 
left  the  department  since  1993,  while 
only  312  officers  have  been  hired  to 
replace  them.  The  attrition  rate  is  one 
reason  officials  cite  for  a recent  surge 
in  crime  after  a yearlong  decline. 

Thomas,  51,  had  served  20  years 
with  the  Police  Department  when  he 
retired  in  1985  at  the  rank  of  deputy 
chief.  He  had  been  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Club  for  seven  years 
when  former  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly 
asked  him  to  return  to  lead  the  police 
force  in  1992.  He  forfeited  his  annual 
police  pension  of  $57,000  as  well  as 
any  outside  income  when  he  accepted 
the  post.  “I  took  a substantial  pay  cut 
to  take  this  job,”  he  said.  “I'm  look- 
ing for  a job  where  I can  manage  my 
time  better  and  spend  more  time  with 
my  family." 

Thomas  acknowleged  the  4,300- 
officer  department's  problems,  saying 


that  cutbacks  had  demoralized  many 
officers  and  hindered  efforts  to  make 
progress  against  crime.  This  is  a 
sound  department,  but  it  needs  help," 
he  said.  “It  needs  money  to  operate. 
Officers  here  are  the  best  in  the 
nation,  but  they’re  not  paid  like  the 
best  in  the  nation.” 

Thomas  is  credited  with  return- 
ing some  luster  to  the  tarnished 
agency,  which  has  coped  with  high 
crime  rates,  shrinking  budgets,  poor 
morale  and  a series  of  drug-related 
scandals  in  which  officers  were 
accused  of  crimes  ranging  from 
narcotics  trafficking  to  murder.  Eric 
Holder,  the  U.S  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  credits 
Thomas  with  forging  a close  rela- 
tionship that  “previously  had  not 
existed"  between  the  department 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, said  he  was  “extremely  sad- 
dened” by  Thomas's  resignation. 

Mayor  Barry  said  that  the  search 
for  Thomas's  successor  would  first 
begin  within  the  Police  Department, 
and  then,  if  necessary,  expanded  to 
the  Washington  area.  "Nationally 
is  the  last  place  we’ll  look,”  the 
Mayor  said.  The  Mayor  said  he  will 
appoint  a panel  to  choose  candi- 
dates to  succeed  Thomas,  but  plans 
to  name  an  interim  chief  within  two 
weeks. 

y 


Free 

Willie 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  on 
June  21  overturned  a Police  Commis- 
sion reprimand  of  Police  Chief  Willie 
Williams,  who  was  accused  of  lying  to 
the  civilian  oversight  body  about  re- 
ceiving free  hotel  rooms  and  other 
perquisites  during  a trip  to  Las  Vegas. 

Williams,  who  has  denied  any 
misconduct,  praised  the  council's 
“collective  and  individual  wisdom  in 
putting  the  matter  to  rest"  and  prom- 
ised not  to  proceed  with  a lawsuit  to 
clear  his  name. 

Following  a 3*-hour,  closed-door 
meeting,  the  council  voted  12-1  to 
overturn  the  reprimand,  which  had  been 
upheld  by  Mayor  Richard  Riordun 
“The  matter  is  closed,"  said  City 
Council  President  John  Ferraro  “The 
last  thing  our  city  needs  is  for  this 
controversy  to  continue.  It  will  not 
serve  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  for  the 
council  to  permit  the  escalation  to 
continue.” 

Councilman  Nate  Holden  said 
earlier  that  Williams  acknowledged 
getting  free  r<x>ms,  but  denied  solicit- 
ing them.  The  Chief  had  been  under 
investigation  for  the  past  several  months 
because  of  the  allegations.  In  late  May, 
the  Police  Commission  cleared  the 
embattled  Chief  of  most  of  the  charges, 
but  said  he  lied  about  a free  hotel  room 
that  his  wife  accepted  from  a Las  Vegas 
casino.  |LEN,  April  30,  1995  ] 

Williams  insisted  he  had  “never 
solicited  any  form  of  gratuity  or  re- 
ceived any  complimentary  benefit  in 
the  city  of  Las  Vegas,  from  any  hotel, 
which  is  not  available  to  the  general 
public  " He  added  that  his  dispute 
with  the  commission  was  a result  of 
“nothing  more  than  misunderstand- 
ing and  miscommunication,  or  a dif- 
ference about  semantics." 

A statement  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sion said  that  the  council’s  decision  to 
overturn  the  reprimand  “was  not  based 
on  the  facts  of  thfe  disciplinary  matter 
regarding  Chief  Williams,  Instead,  it 
sought  to  end  the  public  controversy 
surrounding  the  Chief.” 

Although  Williams  is  hugely  popu- 
lar with  residents,  he  has  been  criti- 
cized by  some  city  officials  who  say  he 
has  been  sluggish  in  implementing 
police  reforms.  Supporters  have  coun- 


tered by  pointing  out  that  Williams  is 
surrounded  by  advisers  still  loyal  to 
his  predecessor,  Daryl  Gates,  who 
was  forced  out  of  office  in  1992.  Oth- 
ers have  charged  that  Williams,  whose 
five-year  term  will  end  in  1997,  is  a 
victim  of  a smear  campaign  orches- 
trated by  Riordan  and  police  com- 
manders jockeying  for  positions  in  an 
upcoming  battle  over  whether  to  re- 
new the  Chiefs  contract. 

All  in 
the  family 

Gary,  Ind.,  Mayor  Thomas  V.  Bar* 
nus  didn't  object  to  Police  Chief  Douglas 
Wright’s  recent  marriage  to  a fellow 
officer  — just  the  unauthorized  promo- 
tion that  Wright  gave  his  bride  after 
the  honeymoon. 

Barnes  fired  Wright  on  May  30  for 
violating  city  rules  against  nepotism 
by  promoting  his  wife,  Det.  Luci 
Richardson,  to  deputy  chief.  Barnes’s 
action,  and  his  demotion  of  Richardson 
to  her  previous  rank,  came  10  days 
after  he  had  requested  the  resignation 
of  Wright,  a former  Forest  Hill,  Texas, 
police  chief  who  had  led  the  Gary  force 
since  March  1994. 

“It  became  obvious  over  the  last 
several  days  that  Chief  Wright  did  not 
intend  to  submit  his  resignation  at  this 
time  and  accordingly,  1 acted  today  to 
counter  speculation  and  reasonable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  status  of  Police 
Department  leadership,"  Barnes  said. 
“The  apparent  failure  by  Chief  Wright 
to  recognize  that  his  and  the  Deputy 
Chiefs  personal  decision  would  be 
relevant  to  his  position  as  Chief;  his 
falure  to  advise  me  of  his  planned  two 
weeks  absence  from  duty;  his  failure 
to  recognize  the  real  or  potential  con- 
flict in  his  actions  are  basis  for  my 
materially  reduced  confidence." 

Barnes  pointed  out  that  while  chiefs 
have  “provided  input”  as  to  their  choice 
of  a second-in-command,  appointments 
of  deputy  chiefs  in  Gary  have  tradi- 
tionally been  within  the  purview  of  the 
mayor’s  office. 

Wright  named  Assistant  Chief 
Joseph  Slay  as  acting  chief,  pending 
the  selection  of  a permanent  succes- 
sor. A new  chief  will  probably  be 
selected  from  within  the  ranks,  since 
Barnes's  term  ends  in  December,  said 
a mayoral  spokeswoman. 


Learning 
to  draw 

A judge  dismissed  charges  this  month 
against  a former  Grottoes,  Va.,  police 
officer  who  accidentally  shot  his  chief 
during  a “quick  draw”  training  ses- 
sion in  the  chief  s home. 

But  the  ex-officer  said  that  while  he 
was  "really  happy”  about  the  ruling, 
he  plans  to  proceed  with  a lawsuit 
against  the  town  for  “wrongful  termi- 
nation and  wrongful  persecution." 

On  June  2,  General  District  Court 
Judge  David  G.  Simpson  dropped 
reckless  use  of  firearms  charges  against 
David  E.  Broad,  40,  ruling  that  the 
prosecution  failed  to  provide  enough 
evidence  to  prove  that  Broad’s  actions 
were  reckless. 

Broad  shot  Police  Chief  Charles 
K.  Lawhorne  with  his  9mm.  Beretta 
during  what  was  described  as  an  im- 
promptu “quick  draw”  training  exer- 
cise in  the  Chiefs  home  Feb.  17.  Ear- 
lier that  day.  Broad  told  Lawhorne  he 
was  having  difficulty  drawing  his 
weapon  from  its  holster.  Several  hours 
later,  the  Chief  called  Broad  and  told 
him  to  come  by  his  home  for  training. 

When  the  officer  arrived,  Lawhorne 
was  wearing  a .38-caliber  revolver 
Both  emptied  their  weapons  and  began 
trying  to  outdraw  one  another.  After 
the  session  was  over.  Broad  loaded  his 
weapon  and  was  heading  out  the  door 
when  Lawhorne  told  him  to  draw  one 
more  time.  The  officer  wheeled  around 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet  tore 
through  Lawhome’s  chest,  causing 
damage  to  his  liver,  kidneys  and  spleen. 

Lawhorne,  who  had  served  as  chief 
of  the  three-officer  agency  since  1992, 
recovered  from  his  wounds  and  re- 


turned to  his  post  in  90  days.  He  said  he 
harbored  no  ill  will  toward  his  assail- 
ant. “It  was  an  accident.  It  wasn’t 
reckless,”  Lawhorne  said. 

The  Grottoes  Town  Council  had 
other  thoughts  on  the  maner,  and  voted 
to  fire  Broad  in  March  — not  only  be- 
cause of  the  shooting,  but  for  cursing 
over  the  police  radio  and  grabbing  his 
crotch  in  front  of  the  town’s  mayor, 
according  to  a letter  of  termination 
filed  in  court.  Theo  Commonwealth’s 
Attorney  Douglas  T.  Stark  filed  charges 
against  Broad. 

Now  that  his  legal  troubles  are  over. 
Broad  plans  to  cause  a little  of  his  own 
by  suing  Grottoes  officials  to  win  his 
job  back.  “I'm  just  as  much  the  victim 
here,”  he  told  The  Washington  Post. 

Poker 

face 

A year  ago,  Pennsylvania  Attorney 
General  Ernest  D.  Preate  Jr.  helped 
to  engineer  the  dismantling  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission,  an 
agency  that  had  been  doggedly  inves- 
tigating him  and  his  campaign  finance 
practices.  On  June  13  of  this  year. 
Preate  pleaded  guilty  to  mail  fraud  and 
resigned  from  office  to  avoid  a trial 
and  the  impending  indictments  of  two 
of  his  brothers,  as  part  of  a plea  agree- 
ment with  Federal  prosecutors  that 
ended  a five-year  investigation. 

Preate,  54,  was  charged  with 
violating  campaign  law  by  accepting 
and  not  properly  reporting  about  $20,000 
in  cash  contributions  from  video-poker 
machine  vendors. 

Preate’s  resignation  was  effective 
June  23.  A sentencing  date  is  expected 
to  be  announced  sometime  this  sum- 


mer, at  which  time  he  could  face  five 
years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine. 

Preate  had  vociferously  denied  the 
allegations,  which  began  to  surface 
shortly  after  a 1988  State  Police  raid 
on  bars  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
that  netted  hundreds  of  illegal  video 
poker  machines.  He  relumed  over  $3,000 
in  campaign  contributions  from  opera- 
tors busted  in  the  raid.  Later  that  year. 
Preate  was  elected  to  the  first  of  two 
terms  as  Attorney  General. 

The  allegations  continued  to  swirl 
around  Preate,  but  it  wasn’t  until  last 
year  that  evidence  of  wrongdoing  began 
to  emerge.  In  April  1994,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Crime  Commission  released  an 
explosive  report  that  accused  him  of 
accepting  thousands  of  dollars  in 
campaign  contributions  from  illegal 
video-poker  operators  when  he  served 
as  Lackawanna  County  district  attor- 
ney. In  exchange  for  the  contributions. 
Preate  allegedly  agreed  not  to  enforce 
state  gambling  laws  and  allowed  a 
group  of  operators  charged  with  felo- 
nies to  threaten  his  office  into  accept- 
ing lenient  plea  bargains. 

The  commission  accused  Preate  of 
attempting  to  duplicate  the  scheme 
statewide  during  his  1988  campaign. 

Preate  launching  a series  of  scath- 
ing verbal  attacks  on  the  crime  com- 
mission, and  spearheaded  an  effort  to 
legislate  it  out  of  existence.  The  agency 
closed  down  in  June  1994,  its  duties 
turned  over  to  the  State  Police.  [LEN, 
June  30.  1994  ] 

Gov.  Tom  Ridge  nominated  Tho- 
mas W.  Corbett  Jr.,  the  45-year-old 
chairman  of  the  state  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  to  serve  the 
remaining  1 8 months  of  Preate’s  term. 
Corbett,  who  served  as  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  state’s  Western  District  from 
1989  to  1993,  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  state  Senate. 
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Policing  in  Phoenix  gets 
a little  more  Latin  flavor 


The  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  trying  to  bridge  a serious  com- 
munications gap  between  its  officers 
and 'the  city’s  Spanish-speaking  resi- 
dents by  providing  classes  for  those 
who  don’t  speak  espahol  and  by  re- 
cruiting more  officers  who  are  fluent 
in  the  language. 

But  as  Lieut.  Dick  Yost,  patrol  lieu- 
tenant in  the  predominantly  Latino 
Central  City  Precinct  pointed  out  re- 
cently, those  are  only  long-term  solu- 
tions to  a problem  that  is  growing  as 
fast  as  the  city’s  Hispanic  population 
— estimated  at  about  130,000  of  the 
city’s  1 million  residents. 

With  only  about  130  officers  among 
the  force's  2,300  sworn  personnel  who 
speak  Spanish  fluently,  police  offi- 
cials decided  they  couldn’t  wait  for  the 
next  recruit  class  to  graduate.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Police  Department  started 
recruiting  civilian  translators  from 
Arizona  State  University. 

Since  April  26,  10  Spanish  speak- 
ers — five  of  them  ASU  students  — 
have  ridden  along  with  Phoenix  police 
officers,  providing  translation  as  the 
need  arises.  The  nine-week  pilot  pro- 
gram was  due  to  end  June  25,  after 
which  the  department  will  undertake 
an  evaluation  to  determine  whether  the 
program  will  be  continued. 

But  to  hear  Yost  tell  it,  the  program 
has  been  a great  success  by  building  a 
crucial  link  between  officers  and  their 
Spanish-speaking  constituents,  and 
providing  a boon  to  the  department’s 
community-based  policing  program. 

"The  bottom  line  of  this  whole 
thing  was  to  fry  to  enhance  our  com- 
munity-based policing  efforts  because 
with  so  much  of  the  population  being 
Spanish-speaking,  we  needed  to  do 
something  to  try  to  develop  our  efforts 


Civilian  translators, 
language  classes 
for  officers,  and 
enhanced 
recruiting  help 
bridge  a gap 
between  police 
and  the  city's 
growing 

Spanish-speaking 

population. 

with  that  part  of  the  community.  It  has 
helped  us  out  quite  a bit  in  that  re- 
spect," he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  program  may  also  provide  an 
untapped  source  of  new  recruits,  added 
Yost,  who  said  four  of  the  10  transla- 
tors had  taken  the  police  examination 
recently 

Once  they  passed  background 
checks,  the  translators  received  train- 
ing similar  to  that  provided  to  partici- 
pants in  the  agency’s  civilian  observa- 
tion program,  including  how  to  use  a 
police  radio  and  how  to  give  a suspect 
his  rights.  They  were  assigned  to  ride 
along  with  officers  during  nighttime 
shifts,  six  days  a week,  and  were  paid 
$10  an  hour. 

"They  worked  as  independent 
contractors  and  were  responsible  for 
paying  their  own  taxes,”  Yost  said. 


adding  that  the  program  was  paid  for 
through  court  award  funds. 

The  translators  have  been  "well 
received"  by  officers  and  residents 
alike,  said  Yost.  Some  officers  "are 
actually  eager”  to  have  the  translators 
accompany  them  on  ride-alongs  be- 
cause it  gives  them  more  variety  in 
their  assignments,  he  said. 

Police  officials  stressed  to  transla- 
tors the  importance  of  following  offi- 
cers' instructions  to  ensure  safety,  Yost 
said,  adding  that  none  of  the  partici- 
pants have  been  injured  while  accom- 
panying officers  on  their  rounds.  In 
one  case,  a translator  might  just  have 
saved  an  officer's  life. 

“He  overheard  a drug  suspect  who 
was  under  the  influence  say  that  the 
devil  was  telling  him  to  kill  the  offi- 
cer,” he  said.  "Had  he  not  been  there, 
that  officer  might  not  have  known  his 
life  was  being  threatened.” 

The  only  real  problem  that  arose 
was  when  officers  picked  up  suspects 
wanted  on  previous  warrants,  a situ- 
ation requiring  that  an  arrest  be  made, 
said  Yost.  "The  officer  has  to  book  the 
guy  and  it  ties  the  Spanish  speaker  up 
for  a couple  of  hours  while  the  officer 
is  in  the  process  of  booking  him.  We 
tried  to  eliminate  that  by  transferring 
the  civilian  to  another  officer,”  he 
said. 

While  the  department  assesses  the 
effort,  which  Yost  said  has  elicited 
interest  from  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies nationwide,  the  agency  will  con- 
tinue to  send  officers  to  local  commu- 
nity colleges  for  an  eight-week  Span- 
ish course  that  meets  two  hours  each 
day.  “In  the  interim,  we’re  going  to  be 
training  as  many  police  officers  as  we 
possibly  can.  That  seems  to  be  the  best 
route  in  the  longer  run,”  said  Yost. 


Violence  Against  Women  Act 
to  be  put  under  microscope 


The  National  Institute  of  Justice  is 
seeking  research  proposals  to  study 
and  evaluate  programs  established  by 
the  1994  Violence  Against  Women 
Act,  which  provides  funding  for  a variety 
of  enforcement  and  prosecution  pro- 
grams. 

The  act.  a part  of  the  omnibus  anti- 
crime package  signed  into  law  last 
year,  is  a Federal  effort  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  violence  against  women, 
which  the  Justice  Department  estimates 
affects  5 million  women  each  year. 

Jeremy  Travis,  the  director  of  NIJ, 
said  that  $1  million  has  been  allotted 
this  fiscal  year  to  provide  grants  to 
researchers  selected  to  study  the  im- 
pact of  the  act.  Chief  among  the  proj- 
ects is  a nationwide  evaluation  of  the 
act,  which  the  NIJ  is  required  to  submit 
to  Congress  by  March  30,  1996.  An- 
other evaluation  is  due  the  following 
year,  he  said. 

“We’re  asking  the  research  com- 
munity to  give  us  some  ideas  about 
how  best  to  (evaluate  the  act]  by  look- 
ing at  individual  programs  being  funded 
and  how  the  purpose  of  the  statute  is 
carried  out."  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  The  deadline  for  submit- 
ting proposals  is  Aug.  I. 

Noting  that  the  act  stresses  an 
“interdisciplinary  approach”  to  do- 
mestic violence,  Travis  added  that  NIJ 
is  primarily  seeking  evaluations  of 


programs  “that  bring  together  law 
enforcement,  prosecution  and  victim 
services.”  He  said  about  $350,000  will 
be  provided  for  that  national  evalu- 
ation, which  will  involve  reviewing 
the  number  of  grants  distributed, 
summarizing  their  purposes  and  evalu- 
ating their  progress,  developing  a sta- 
tistical summary  of  demographic  and 
other  data  on  those  served  by  the  pro- 
gram and  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  programs  funded  under  the  act. 

The  second  area  of  evaluation  fo- 
cuses on  individual  programs  at  the 
state,  local  or  tribal  government  level 
in  seven  "purpose  areas”:  law  en- 
forcement training;  development, 
implementation  or  expansion  of  en- 
forcement and  prosecution  units,  ef- 
fective policies  and  services  for  police 
and  prosecution;  data  collection  and 
communications;  victim  services;  anti- 
stalking programs,  and  programs  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Native  American  tribes. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information 
provided  by  researchers  will  allow 
successful  programs  to  be  duplicated 
in  other  jurisdictions,  Travis  said. 

The  third  evaluation  effort  will  cover 
research  in  programs  and  policies  in 
other  aspects  of  domestic  violence  not 
covered  by  the  other  two  areas  About 
$650,000  will  be  available  for  projects 
in  the  latter  two  areas,  Travis  said. 


Travis  said  that  the  need  for  more 
research  into  domestic  violence  was 
bome  out  during  recent  planning  ses- 
sions involving  officials  of  NU  and  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  which  also  has  an  interest  in 
anti-domestic  violence  programs. 

“While  on  the  one  hand,  we’re 
doing  some  very  basic  evaluative  re- 
search on  the  effectiveness  and  impact 
of  this  national  imitative  and  on  the 
effect  of  individual  programs,  we  also 
recognize  that  there’s  much  more  to  be 
learned  about  violence  within  families 
and  violence  against  women,”  he  said. 
"That’s  going  to  require  a very  exten- 
sive basic  research  agenda  that  we  are 
now  developing." 

/ The  online  version  of  the  NIJ  so- 
licitation is  available  through  the  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Reference 
Service  Bulletin  Board  System,  which 
can  be  accessed  via  the  Internet.  Telnet 
to  ncjrsbbs.aspensys.com  or  gopher  to 
ncjrs.aspensys.com7 1 . Those  without 
Internet  access  can  download  the  so- 
licitation by  dialing  the  NCJRS  Bulle- 
tin Board  via  mode  mat  301-738-8895. 
Set  modem  at  9600  baud,  8-N-l.  Pruned 
copies  can  be  obtained  by  calling  and 
writing  to.  Solicitation  for  VAWA 
Research  and  Evaluation,  National 
Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service, 
Box  6000,  Rockville.  MD  20849-6000 . 
800-851-3420./ 


AMA:  Violence 
control  barely 
makes  the  grade 


The  nation's  efforts  to  stop  vio- 
lence have  earned  a grade  of  “D” 
from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  said  this  month  that 
violence  is  spinning  out  of  control 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  law  en- 
forcement, educators  and  citizens  to 
prevent  and  stop  it. 

The  grade  was  part  of  a National 
Report  Card  published  in  die  June 
14  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri  - 
can Medical  Association  devoted 
entirely  to  studies  about  violence. 
Other  grades  assigned  by  the  AMA 
were  "D  minus”  for  sexual  assault, 
“F”  for  public  violence,  which 
includes  drug-related  and  youth 
violence,  and  “D”  for  violence  in 
entertainment,  including  television, 
music,  film  and  videos. 

The  only  improvement  noted  on 
the  National  Report  Card  was  in  the 
area  of  domestic  violence.  Improved 
efforts  to  identify  and  treat  the  prob- 
lem earned  the  nation  its  highest 
grade  — a ”C  minus.” 

"Discouraging  as  it  is,  the  over- 
all grade  is  a 'D,'  ” said  Dr.  Robert 
McAfee,  president  of  the  300,000- 
member  AMA,  whose  members 
include  half  of  the  nation’s  doctors. 
“Despite  broadscale  community 
efforts  and  greater  awareness  of 
societal  violence,  the  tide  of  violent 
behavior  does  not  show  any  signs — 
any  signs  — of  turning.” 

Added  McAfee:  "With  public 
violence,  there’s  no  data  we  can  find 
that  tells  us  we're  making  a dent  at 
all  in  the  problem,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties and  educators  and  others.” 

One  study  by  researchers  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention  in  Atlanta  found  that  for 
every  person  shot  to  death  in  the 
United  Slates,  nearly  three  others 
are  wounded  but  not  killed. 

The  authors  say  the  data  in  their 
report  are  among  the  most  compre- 
hensive ever  compiled  on  the  prob- 
lem because  previous  estimates  of 
gunshot  injuries  have  been  incom- 
plete, imprecise  or  inaccurate.  “There 
have  been  quite  a range  of  esti- 
mates,” said  co-author  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  Annest  “Our  data  really  indicate 
the  seriousness  of  firearm  injury  as 
a public  health  problem.” 

Firearms'  Toll  on  the  Young 

Annest  and  other  CDC  research- 
ers estimated  that  99,025  people 
were  treated  for  gunshot  wounds  in 
hospital  emergency  rooms  nation- 
wide from  June  1 , 1992,  to  May  3 1 , 
1993.  That's  2.6  times  higher  than 
the  nearly  38,000  gunshot-related 
deaths  nationwide  in  1992,  as  esti- 
mated by  death  certificates,  said  Dr 
James  A.  Mercy,  a CDC  researcher 
who  co-authorcd  the  study. 

Guns  take  a heavy  toll  on  young 
people,  said  the  report,  which  found 
that  about  44  percent  of  those  in- 
jured by  guns  were  1 5 to  24  years 
old.  Of  that  group,  48  percent  were 
black,  about  3 1 percent  were  white 
and  about  1 1 percent  were  Hispanic. 
The  remainder  were  members  of 
other  races  or  of  unknown  origin 

Neck  or  head  injuries  were  sus- 
tained in  1 5 percent  of  the  cases,  the 
study  found,  and  more  than  half  of 


the  victims  in  the  sample  had  to  be 
hospitalized.  More  than  90  percent 
survived  their  wounds 

The  costs  of  treating  gunshot 
victims  are  staggering,  according  to 
the  AMA  Health-care  costs  for  fire- 
arm injuries  were  estimated  at  $1.4 
billion  in  1990,  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  were  available. 
Indirect  expenses,  such  as  lost  pro- 
ductivity, bring  the  total  to  $20  bil- 
lion. 

The  researchers  examined  emer- 
gency mom  records  from  91  hosptials 
chosen  as  a representative  sample  of 
all  hospitals  in  the  United  States 
with  at  least  six  beds  and  24-hour 
service.  “The  problem  is  pervasive 
across  the  country,”  Annest  told 
The  New  York  Times.  "We  had 
firearm  injuries  reported  from  al- 
most every  hospital  in  the  survey." 

Another  study  in  JAMA  found 
that  guns  have  surpassed  motor 
vehicles  as  the  single  largest  cause 
of  death  associated  with  traumatic 
brain  injury.  Gun-rcluted  deaths  arc 
the  second  leading  cause  of  death 
due  to  ir\jury  and  will  likely  become 
the  leading  cause  of  all  injury-re- 
lated deaths  just  after  the  year  2000. 

A study  of  domestic  violence 
published  in  tlie  same  issue  of  JAMA 
found  that  1 1 percent  of  women  at 
five  emergency  rooms  in  Denver 
were  treated  for  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them  by  a male  partner.  The 
figure  was  said  to  be  much  lower 
than  previous  estimates  of  emer- 
gency room  visits  related  to  domes- 
tic violence  incidents,  which  had 
put  the  figure  at  between  22  percent 
and  35  percent.  But  54  percent  had 
been  victims  of  domestic  violence 
at  some  times  in  their  lives. 

A Grim  Health  Picture 

In  another  study  published  in 
JAMA  earlier  this  month,  research- 
ers painted  a grim  picture  of  teen- 
age health,  which  it  said  is  continu- 
ing a decades-long  decline  fueled 
by  violence,  pregnancy  and  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse,  "Despite  increased 
attention,  violence  continues  to  cause 
major  health  problems  for  adoles- 
cents,” wrote  Michele  D.  Wilson 
and  Alain  Joffe,  researchers  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine  in  Baltimore 

They  cited  studies  in  the  past 
year  to  underscore  their  findings, 
which  included: 

1 One  in  four  youngsters  ages  10 
to  16  reported  they  had  been  as- 
saulted or  abused  within  the  previ- 
ous year  — a rate  three  times  higher 
than  the  rate  reported  in  the  1991 
National  Crime  Survey.  One  in  10 
reported  being  sexually  abused  and 
assaulted. 

$ Fourteen  percent  of  teen-age 
girls  and  44  percent  of  boys  in  sub- 
urban Colorado  and  Ohio  reported 
being  punched  or  hit  at  school,  which 
the  researchers  said  suggested  that 
violence  is  not  limited  to  inner-city 
schools. 

5 Marijuana  use  among  eighth- 
graders  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1991,  the  researchers  said,  citing 
government  statistics  showing  an 
overall  increase  in  drug  use  among 
teen-agers.  , 
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Agency  at  'a  crossroads. 


Cincy  beating  spurs  police-reform  plans 


In  the  wake  of  the  videotaped  po- 
lice beating  of  a black  teen-ager,  Cin- 
cinnati City  Manager  John  F.  Shirey 
this  month  disciplined  four  police 
officers  involved  in  the  incident  and 
proposed  a scries  of  far-reaching  re- 
forms in  the  Police  Division  aimed  at 
preventing  sue!)  episodes  in  the  future. 

“I  believe  that  our  community  now 
stands  at  a crossroads.  We  can  let  this 
incident  serve  only  as  a divisive  force 
or  we  can  commit  to  working  together 
to  repair  those  underlying,  basic  flaws 
in  our  system  which  allow  such  inci- 
dents ever  to  occur,”  Shirey  said  at  a 
press  conference  on  June  6 in  which  he 
outlined  proposals  he  made  in  response 
to  the  beating  of  1 8-year-old  Pharon 
Crosby. 

Among  other  reforms,  Shirey  rec- 
ommended that  the  Police  Division 
improve  training  and  community-re- 
lations efforts,  and  impose  psycho- 
logical evaluation  for  officers  involved 
in  multiple  use-of-force  incidents,  and 
that  a citizens  panel  be  set  up  to  review 
serious  misconduct  allegations. 

Crosby  was  arrested  on  April  25  at 
a downtown  bus  stop  that  had  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  complaints  from 
nearby  businesses  owners  about  rowdy 
behavior  by  youths  waiting  to  change 
buses.  A scuffle  broke  out  after  Officer 
Eric  Hall,  34,  attempted  to  arrest  Crosby 
for  disorderly  conduct.  Police  said 
Crosby  resisted  arrest  and  Hal  I sprayed 
him  twice  with  Mace,  then  threw  him 
to  the  ground  after  feeling  pain  in  his 
shoulder. 

Officer  Steven  Pickens,  28,  kicked 
and  punched  Crosby  as  Hall  and  the 
youth  struggled  on  the  ground,  then 
twice  pushed  another  teen-ager  who 

Illinois  SP 
in  reversal 
on  tests 

Continued  from  Page  1 
not  doing  what  the  city  did  and  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.  If 
they  believe  the  policy  of  hiring  should 
be  based  on  other  criteria,  they  should 
set  the  policy  before  the  test  is  given." 

Dudycz  was  referring  to  a contro- 
versy that  began  brewing  earlier  this 
year  when  Chicago  Police  Supt.  Man 
Rodriguez  promoted  13  sergeants  to 
lieutenant,  including  minorities  and 
women,  based  on  their  job  perform- 
ance. The  action  angered  other  candi- 
dates who  thought  the  promotions  would 
be  based  soley  on  test  scores.  Legal 
challenges  have  since  tied  up  the  pro- 
motions. [See  LEN,  April  30,  1995.) 

Gainer  said  last  month  that  quali- 
fied applicants  — who  McDonald  said 
were  to  begin  physical  examinations 
J une  27 — would  receive  another  letter 
rom  the  Merit  Board  explaining  the 
most  recent  change. 

“We’re  sensitive  to  the  confusion 
that  we’ve  put  these  people  through," 
Gainer  said.  “We  want  to  be  honest 
and  straightforward  and  share  with 
them  the  fact  that  we’re  anxious  to 
have  more  state  troopers,  and  want  to 
do  it  in  the  most  equitable  way  pos- 
sible. We’re  going  to  be  just  really 
straightforward  and  explain  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  be  equitable  and  fair, 
we're  going  to  stick  by  the  rules  that 
were  established  when  they  took  the 
test.” 


was  reaching  into  the  pile  of  bodies. 
Officer  Howard  Smith,  28,  sprayed 
Crosby  with  Mace  as  other  officers 
pinned  the  youth  down  on  the  hood  of 
a nearby  car. 

The  incident  was  partially  vide- 
otaped by  the  camera  crew  of  a local 
TV  station  in  the  area.  The  incident 
resulted  in  charges  of  police  brutality 
leveled  by  members  of  the  city’s  mi- 
nority community,  some  of  whom 
likened  the  incident  to  the  March  1991 
beating  of  Rodney  King  by  white  po- 
lice officers  in  Los  Angeles. 

Following  the  incident,  city  offi- 
cials ordered  two  separate  investiga- 
tions — one  conducted  by  the  Police 
Division's  internal  investigations  unit, 
and  another  by  the  city’s  Office  of 
Contract  Compliance  and  Investiga- 
tions. Their  findings,  which  were  re- 
leased May  24,  disagreed  sharply  on 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  involved  in 
the  arrest. 

The  Police  Division  exonerated  the 
officers,  saying  that  officers  would 
have  been  “more  prudent"  to  take 
Crosby  to  the  Hamilton  County  Justice 
Center  instead  of  the  District  1 station 
because  he  was  a “disorderly  pris- 
oner.” But  the  OCCI  report  deter- 
mined that  Hall,  Pickens  and  Smith 
used  excessive  force  and  recommended 
that  they  be  disciplined. 

Shirey  recommended  that  two  of 
the  officers — Pickens  and  Smith,  both 
on  the  force  for  three  years  — be  sus- 
pended without  pay  for  five  days. 
Pickens,  who  responded  to  Hall’s  call 
for  backup,  “used  excessive  force" 
when  he  he  shoved  Seph  Braun,  a 
friend  of  Crosby’s,  a second  time  after 
Braun  “was  well  back  from  the  melee 
in  the  street,"  Shirey  said. 

Pickens,  who  had  also  been  criti- 
cized for  kicking  Crosby  in  the  side 
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Armor  Inc.,  of  Central  Lake,  Mich.  — 
one  of  several  manufacturers  whose 
vests  failed  the  H.P.  White  tests  — 
charged  that  the  failures  were  “di- 
rectly attributable  to  colossal  errors 
and  broken  agreements  made  by  at 
least  one  individual  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Police." 

“They  chose  to  conduct  invalid 
ballistic  tests  that  they  were  repeatedly 
warned  by  us  and  others  not  to  con- 
duct. Specifically,  they  erroneously 
had  an  independent  laboratory  con- 
duct ballistic  tests  using  the  flawed 
National  Institute  of  Justice  voluntary 
test  method.  MSP  further  exacer- 
bated their  mistake  by  testing  the  wrong 
vest  size.  Later,  they  broke  their  agree- 
ment not  to  publish  their  invalid  data," 
according  to  a statement  issued  May  3 
by  Richard  C.  Davis,  the  president  of 
Second  Chance. 

Body  armor  manufacturers  have 
engaged  in  a running  dispute  with  NU 
since  at  least  1990  over  its  voluntary 
testing  protocols.  They  charge  that  the 
NU  standards  induce  “uncontrolled 
variables  leading  to  inconsistent  pass- 
fail  results,”  according  to  a Second 
Chance  memo.  The  Personal  Protec- 
tive Armor  Association,  a trade  or- 
ganization, issued  its  own  standard  in 
1989.  [See  LEN.  April  15.  1990.) 

The  major  problem  with  the  NU 
standard,  manufacturers  contend,  is 


and  using  hammer  and  knee  strikes  to 
subdue  the  suspect,  was  also  ordered 
to  undergo  counseling  and  an  evalu- 
ation by  police  psychologists  before 
being  returned  to  regular  duty. 

Shirey  said  that  Smith's  macing  of 
Crosby  was  “inappropriate  given  the 
circumstances"  and  also  ordered  him 
suspended  without  pay  for  five  days. 

Hall,  who  is  suffering  from  a dislo- 
cated shoulder  sustained  during  the 
incident,  was  cleared  by  Shirey  of  using 
excessive  force  against  Crosby.  But 
Shirey  said  he  was  “not  convinced" 
that  the  six-year  veteran  handled  the 
situation  appropriately  or  that  is  ac- 
tions “did  not  contribute  to  a needless 
escalation  of  events.”  Shirey  recom- 
mended that  Hall  receive  counseling, 
additional  training  and  be  reassigned 
with  a school  resource  officer  “to  learn 
improved  methods  of  dealing  with  young 
people.” 

Shirey  said  Officer  Thomas  Traine, 
26,  who  arrived  on  the  scene  to  provide 
backup,  used  “poor  judgment"  when 
he  chased  and  later  arrested  a bystander 
who  reportedly  threw  an  object  at  offi- 
ces. Shirey  ordered  the  four-year  veteran 
to  undergo  counseling  and  possibly 
additional  training.  “His  first  duty  was 
to  help  the  officer  who  had  called  for 
assistance,”  said  Shirey. 

Shirey  also  recommended  a series 
of  changes  in  police  policy  and  proce- 
dure to  address  the  incident,  including 
the  establishment  of  a citizens  review 
panel  to  review  future  allegations  of 
serious  officer  misconduct  and  remov- 
ing the  positions  of  police  chief  and 
assistant  police  chiefs  from  the  Civil 
Service  system. 

Other  proposals  outlined  by  Shirey 
included: 

1 Reviewing  all  pre-  and  in-service 
training  programs  “for  their  commu- 


that  individual  armor  panels  are  re- 
peatedly shot  on  an  inelastic,  non- 
recovering clay  block,  without  read- 
justing the  armor  after  each  shot.  The 
result  is  a bunching  up  of  the  vest  that 
produces  “test  method-induced  pene- 
trations," Manufacturers  claim  they 
would  have  to  produce  bulkier,  more 
cumbersome  vests  in  order  to  consis- 
tently meet  the  standard. 

In  1992,  the  Congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  determined 
the  standards  were  flawed  and  yielded 
inconsistent  and  invalid  results.  It  di- 
rected NU  to  correct  the  problems,  but 
manufacturers  claim  the  recommen- 
dations have  been  ignored.  A call  by 
LEN  to  Howe  of  the  NU  technology 
center  for  comment  on  the  dispute  was 
not  returned  by  press  time. 

Davis  said  the  MSP’s  “reckless 
and  imprudent”  actions  “may  have 
been  the  result  of  a competitive  dispar- 
agement conspiracy"  to  discredit  the 
company’s  popular  Monarch  brand. 
LEN  was  unable  to  reach  State  Police 
officials  involved  in  the  reimburse- 
ment program  for  comment. 

On  May  8,  Second  Chance  sued  a 
competitor,  Safariland  Ltd.  Inc.,  of 
Ontario.  Calif.,  charging  the  company 
“and  others"  have  used  "falsehoods, 
innuendos,  fraudulent  pseudo-science, 
bogus  comparisons,  misstatements  of 
fact,  skewed  and  manipulated  testing 
data  [and]  inflammatory  scare  tactics” 


nity  receptiveness  and  apprpriateness,” 
with  a focus  on  use-of-force  techniques, 
use  of  chemical  irritants  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  and  understanding  youth. 
Shirey  recommended  that  a Citizens 
Training  Advisory  Committee  be  es- 
tablished to  aid  in  the  effort. 

1 Improving  community  relations 
by  rewarding  and  recognizing  officers 
for  their  work  with  the  community; 
holding  periodic  meetings  attended  by 
command-level  staff;  pairing  inexpe- 
rienced white  officers  with  black  offi- 
cers when  working  in  predominantly 
minority  neighborhoods,  and  assign- 
ing police  officers  with  school  resource 
officers  to  leam  how  to  establish  rap- 
port with  youths. 

1 Placing  officers  with  two  or  more 
use-of-force  incidents  within  a 12-month 
period  on  restrictive  duty  pending  an 
evaluation  by  police  psychologists; 
submitting  periodic  written  reports  on 
use-of-force  incidents  that  identify 
officers  involved;  strictly  enforcing 
the  rule  against  the  use  of  profanity  by 
officers,  and  reviewing  procedures  on 
the  filing  of  arcest  reports  and  com- 
plaints. 

1 Pursuing  other  changes  in  the 
Civil  Service  system,  including  the 
use  of  assessment  centers  and  other 
personnel-selection  methods  for  pro- 
motons;  replacing  the  “Rule  of  1” 
with  no  less  than  a "Rule  of  3”  or 
something  "more  flexible”  for  pro- 
motions; expanding  the  Police  Chief  s 
apprenticeship  program  to  include  more 
black  students;  giving  extra  credit  on 
promotional  exams  for  Cincinnati 
residents,  and  adding  citizens  on  oral 
interview  boards  for  police  recruits. 

Capt.  Walter  McAlpin,  a spokes- 
man for  the  Police  Division,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that  Police  Chief 
Michael  Snowden  was  reviewing 


in  a conspiracy  to  damage  sales  of 
Monarch. 

Larry  McCraney,  group  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  the  Second  Chance’s 
manufacturing  and  quality-control 
operations,  said  the  company  has  re- 
sumed shipping  “thousands"  of  or- 
ders placed  by  Massachusetts  law 
enforcement  agencies  prior  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  reimbursement  program. 


Shirey 's  proposals.  Despite  the  OCCI's 
findings,  Snowden  “stands  behind  the 
[internal  investigation  unit's]  report. 
He  felt  all  of  their  actions  were  appro- 
priate and  could  find  no  fault  with 
them,”  McAlpin  said. 

A high-ranking  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  official  said  the  group  "op- 
posed everything  [Shirey]  did"  and 
indicated  it  would  help  the  disciplined 
officers  file  grievances  and  pursue 
appeals.  Pete  Ridder.  the  first  vice 
president  of  Queen  City  Lodge  69,  said 
the  group  sponsored  a march  June  15 
attended  by  about  1,500  supporters 
who  protested  the  disciplinary  actions. 

“I  think  [Shirey]  just  tried  to  play 
the  middle  of  the  issue,”  Ridder  told 
LEN.  “Our  stance  is  that  when  your 
guys  do  what  they're  trained  to  do,  you 
should  stand  behind  them,  even  though 
it  might  not  be  politcally  correct.” 

Capt.  Richard  Biehl,  commander 
of  the  Police  Division’s  Personnel 
Section,  said  that  carrying  out  the  dis- 
cipline against  the  officers  might  prove 
difficult  because  they  were  not  given 
due  process.  In  ordering  disciplinary 
measures,  Shirey  skirted  a procedure 
that  entitles  an  officer  accused  of 
misconduct  to  respond  to  charges  be- 
fore a hearing  officer.  The  hearing 
officer  determines  whether  a violation 
has  occurred  and  metes  out  discipline 
if  warranted. 

“In  this  particular  case,  which  is 
highly  unusual,  a penalty  has  been 
recommended  before  a hearing  has 
been  conducted,”  said  Biehl,  who  serves 
as  a hearing  officer.  "I  think  there  are 
significant  hurdles  now,  given  this  is 
how  the  situation  has  evolved.  Police 
officers  have  a constitutional  right  to 
due  process  and  cannot  be  disciplined 
without  a due  process  hearing  — and 
that  hearing  has  not  occurred.” 


The  company  sent  a memo  on  June  9 to 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  that  had 
placed  orders  to  ensure  that  officials 
wanted  to  proceed  with  the  shipments 
in  the  wake  of  the  suspension,  he  said. 

“It's  been  a very  confusing  and 
time-consuming  situation,  and  we're 
just  thankful  it's  over  with,"  McCra- 
ney told  LEN.  “We  just  hope  nobody 
goes  without  vests  who  needs  them.” 


Body  armor  firm  gets 
shut  out  in  Maryland 


Maryland  officials  last  month 
barred  a company  from  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  state  for  at  least  five 
years  because  it  allegedly  sold  un- 
safe bulletproof  vests  to  the  Balti- 
more Police  Department. 

The  Maryland  Board  of  Public 
Works  on  May  17  asked  the  office 
of  state  Attorney  General  J.  Joseph 
Curran  to  conduct  a criminal  inves- 
tigation of  Park  Technology  Inc.,  of 
Midlothian,  Va.,  and  prohibited  the 
company  for  bidding  on  state  con- 
tracts for  at  least  five  years. 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Meredyth  A.  Smith  told  board  mem- 
bers that  the  company  certified  that 
the  vests  it  sold  last  fall  to  the  Bal- 
timore Police  Department  would  stop 


9mm.  and  .357  Magnum  bullets. 
“When  police  had  the  vests  tested 
themselves,  they  failed  and  bullets 
penetrated  the  vests,”  Smith  said, 
adding  that  no  police  officers  were 
wounded  because  of  vest  failures. 

Gov.  Parris  Glendening  and 
Comptroller  Louis  L.  Goldstein  said 
they  received  assurances  from  Cur- 
ran that  a criminal  investigation  would 
be  launched  against  the  company. 
“This  is  a common  case  of  fraud," 
Goldstein  charged. 

“It  seerris  to  me  we  ought  to  do 
more  than  a slap  on  the  wrist,”  said 
Glendening.  “We  ask  our  police  of- 
ficers to  go  out  on  the  street.  We 
insist  they  wear  their  vests.  We  expect 
that  the  vests  will  work.” 


Mass,  body  armor  program  back  on  line 

Debate  again  swirls  around  validity  of  NIJ  testing  standards 
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Catching  up  with  the  times 


LAPD  eyes  overdue  high-tech  upgrades 


Despite  its  Hollywood  image  as  a 
state-of-the-art  law  enforcement  agency 
whose  officers  are  equipped  with  the 
most  up-to-date  crime-fighting  gadg- 
etry.Socal  officials  say  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  is  sorely  lack- 
ing in  even  the  most  basic  technolo- 
gies — a situation  said  to  threaten  its 
ability  to  carry  out  its  mission. 

That  may  soon  change,  however, 
with  the  City  Council's  recent  deci- 
sion to  hire  the  Mitre  Corp.,  of  McLean, 
Va.,  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
blueprint  to  reengineer  and  modernize 
the  7,900-officer  agency.  In  an  11-0 
vote,  the  council  approved  a plan  on 
May  30  to  hire  Mitre  to  conduct  a six- 
month  review  of  the  agency  aimed  at 
increasing  efficiency  and  eliminating 
redundant  procedures. 

“We  work  with  them  to  help  them 
get  the  biggest  bang  for  their  buck  and 
enable  them  to  become  smart  buyers," 
said  William  T.  Bisignani,  director  of 
state,  local  and  international  informa- 
tion systems  at  Mitre's  Center  for 
Information  Systems.  Bisignani  told 
Law  Enforcement  News  that  Mitre 
currently  is  supporting  the  FBI  in  its 
effort  to  link  its  NCIC  2000  and  auto- 
mated fingerprint  identification  sys- 
tems to  those  at  the  state  level. 

The  $460,000  study  will  also  ex- 
plore the  further  develqpment  of 
computers,  use  of  satellites,  fiber  op- 
tics and  other  forms  of  technology  that 
are  commonplace  in  business  and  homes, 
according  to  a statement  by  City  Coun- 
cilwoman  Laura  Chick,  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  council’s  Public  Safety 
Committee,  has  spearheaded  efforts  to 
upgrade  the  LAPD 

"While  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 
been  slow  in  the  past  to  recognize  the 
value,  necessity  and  potential  cost 
savings  of  acquiring  and  integrating 
new  technologies  in  law  enforcement, 
the  message  we  are  delivering  today  is 
that  we  are  on  the  fast  track  towards 
catching  up,”  Click  said  after  the  vote. 

As  an  example  of  the  unwieldy  and 
wasteful  processes  currently  in  place. 
Click  said  the  department’s  drunken 
driving  report  consists  of  2 1 pages  and 
is  filed  in  a minimum  of  six  locations. 
She  added  that  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  an  officer’s  time  can  be  spent  be- 
hind a desk. 


Employers  and  gang  members  alike 
stand  to  benefit  from  a bill  approved 
this  month  by  the  Oregon  Legislature 
that  would  provide  tax  breaks  of  up  to 
$1,000  to  businesses  that  hire  gang- 
involved  or  at-risk  -youths 

The  bill  is  awaiting  the  endorse- 
ment of  Gov.  John  Kitzhaber.  who  has 
until  July  16  to  sign  it  into  law,  said 
gubernatorial  spokesman  John  Coney. 

The  bill,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Legislature  shortly  before  its  June 
9 adjournment,  establishes  the  First 
Break  Program  to  provide  tax  credits 
of  up  to  $1,000  or  a sum  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  youths 
eligible  for  the  program.  It  also  gives 
tax  credit  for  up  to  80  hours  of  training 
— or  $400  in  training  expenses  — pro- 
vided to  youths  in  the  program.  If 
signed  into  law,  it  would  apply  to  tax 
years  beginning  after  Jan  I,  1996. 

The  program  will  be  overseen  by 
the  Oregon  Employment  Department, 


Click  has  maintained  that  propos- 
als to  bring  the  police  force  up  to 
10,000  officers  will  have  no  impact  on 
the  agency’s  crime-fighting  capabili- 
ties unless  officers  have  access  to  tools 
to  help  them  become  more  efficient 
and  productive.  She  estimates  that 
modernization  of  the  department  — 
including  its  complete  computeriza- 
tion — would  cost  $ 100  million. 

Failure  to  proceed  with  the  mod- 
ernization effort  would  have  more  costly 
consequences.  Click  warned. 

‘The  addition  of  large  numbers  of 
new  officers  will  undoubtedly  increase 
the  number  of  arrests  and  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  suppression  of  some  ‘crimes 
of  opportunity.’  But  the  productivity 
gains  from  the  additional  field  officers 
and  the  adoption  of  community  polic- 
ing will  be  more  than  offset  by  break- 
downs in  the  support  structure,"  she 
said.  “According  to  many  experts, 
broad-scale  application  of  new  tech- 
nology would  reap  dramatic  increases 
in  law  enforcement  productivity,  proba- 
bly increasing  the  effective  number  of 
officers  in  the  field  by  as  much  as  30 
percent  to  40  percent.” 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  last  October,  Click 
and  Police  Chief  Willie  Williams  pointed 
out  that  the  department  has  only  72 1 
computers  — enough  for  only  7 percent 
of  the  staff  — and  stated  that  the  depart- 
ment "desperately  needs"  fingerprint- 
identification  and  communications 
equipment.  "While  Hollywood  por- 
trays the  LAPD  as  a technology-so- 
phisticated agency  in  such  movies  as 
‘Speed.’  the  department’s  crime-com- 
batting tools  more  accurately  used  by 
Sgt.  Joe  Friday  in  the  1960s  'Dragnet' 
series,"  they  wrote. 

Eric  Rose,  a spokesman  for  the 
Councilwoman,  told  LEN  that  the  plan 
Mitre  will  develop  might  well  serve  as 
a “benchmark”  that  will  be  adapted 
by  other  police  agencies.  "Mitre  has 
an  impressive  track  record  of  success 
in  the  area  of  modernizing  police  depart- 
ments — streamlining  processes  and 
procedures  and  making  departments 
more  efficient  and  effective,  using  tools 
for  the  21st  century,”  he  said. 

In  a related  development,  officials 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia said  the  school  would  provide  train- 


which  will  establish  eligiblity  criteria 
and  designate  which  "community -based 
organizations"  will  issue  up  to  1.500 
certificates  of  eligibility.  The  certifi- 
cates will  be  valid  for  up  to  two  years 
from  the  date  they  are  issued.  The 
organizations  must  also  provide  state- 
ments to  employers  that  eligible  youths 
are  enrolled  in  a “regularly  scheduled 
academic  or  vocational  program  for  at 
least  six  months”  during  the  period 
under  which  the  employee  applies  for 
the  tax  credit 

The  Employment  Department  will 
also  be  responsible  for  assessing  the 
program.  The  agency  will  compile 
reports  that  will  analyze  the  program’s 
"effectiveness  in  discouraging  gang 
involvement  by  youth  and  in  promot- 
ing job-skill  and  educational  develop- 
ment of  youth”  as  well  as  the  “tax  and 
revenue  implications”  of  the  program, 
according  to  the  final  version  of  the 
bill. 


ing  to  nine  officers  in  basic  computer 
literacy  and  applications.  The  officers, 
who  began  the  25-day  course  being 
conducted  at  USC’s  School  of  Engi- 
neering computer  labs  on  June  12,  will 
train  6,000  rank-and-file  officers  in 
the  use  of  1,600  new  computers  do- 
nated by  Mayor  Richard  Riordan’s 
Alliance  for  a Safer  LA. 


Reacting  to  yet  another  drug-re- 
lated corruption  scandal  and  continu- 
ing outrage  over  alleged  off-duty  mis- 
conduct by  drunken  police  officers. 
New  York  City  officials  announced 
new  initiatives  this  month  to  prevent 
corruption  and  weed  out  recruits  with 
drinking  problems. 

The  anti-corrupt. on  plan,  unveiled 
by  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  during  a 
Police  Department-sponsored  confer- 
ence on  internal  affairs  held  June  14  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
would  raise  the  minimum  age  for  re- 
cruits from  20  to  22  and  increase  the 
education  requirement  from  high  school 
to  two  years  of  college.  It  also  calls  for 
random,  unnannounced  drug  tests  for 
applicants  instead  of  during  recruit 
physical  examinations 

The  central  theme  of  the  88-page 
plan  is  how  to  change  the  insular, 
secretive  culture  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment, where  officers  often  overlook 
misconduct  by  colleagues'  for  fear  of 
being  labeled  "rats.”  The  plan  did  not 
include  a key  recommendation  of  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  appointed  in  1992  to 
investigate  the  department’s  ability  to 
stanch  corruption — the  establishment 
of  an  independent  outside  monitor  to 
oversee  the  agency’s  anti-corruption 
efforts.  The  City  Council  earlier  this 
year  overrode  Giuliani’s  veto  of  bill 
setting  up  the  outside  monitor,  but  the 
Mayor  has  sued'  the  council  over  its 
action  and  recently  appointed  his  own 
panel  to  monitor  police  corruption. 

(As  LEN  was  going  to  press,  a court 
handed  Giuliani  a legal  victory  by 
ruling  that  the  City  Council  had  over- 
stepped its  authority  in  setting  up  the 
independent  monitor.) 

The  most  controversial  part  of  the 
new  integrity-control  plan  is  the  inclu- 
sion of  lop  brass  and  precinct  com- 
manders in  corruption  probes  — a move 
that  long  has  been  opposed  by  Internal 
Affairs  investigators  and  some  corrup- 
tion prosecutors  because  of  the  possi- 
bility for  leaks  of  sensitive  informa- 
tion. But  the  report  argued  that  the 
strategy  would  help  bring  about  an 
openness  that  would  remove  cultural 
obstacles  to  reporting  corruption. 

“Every  police  officer  must  under- 
stand that  the  NYPD  is  not  a fraternity 
or  a sorority,  it's  not  a club  or  a social 
endeavor  It's  a law  enforcement  or- 
ganization and  a serious  one.”  the 
Mayor  said. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  ulitizing 
more  sting  operations,  better  training 
and  increased  supervision,  including 
assigning  at  least  two  supervisors  on 
midnight  shifts,  when  officers  are  said 
to  be  most  prone  to  corruption. 

The  plan  included  results  of  a sur- 
vey that  indicates  changing  the  agency’s 
culture  might  prove  a difficult  task.  Of 
the  nearly  7.000  officers  surveyed. 


An  additional  23  members  of  the 
LAPD's  Information  Resources  Divi- 
sion will  be  trained  at  USC  in  the  use 
of  Novell  software  that  will  link  the 
new  computers  into  local  area  net- 
works. The  effort  could  add  as  much  as 
640,000  officer-hours  — the  equiva- 
lent of  368  new  officers  — available 
each  year,  officials  said. 


90.8  percent  feel  the  public  has  no 
understanding  of  their  problems  and 
nearly  74.5  percent  do  not  believe  that 
police-community  relations  are  good. 
Less  than  half  believe  the  public  thinks 
police  are  honest,  while  65  percent 
said  they  do  not  view  excessive  force 
as  a form  of  corruption. 

In  a related  development,  Police 
Commissioner  William  Bratton  an- 
nounced that  the  department  would  try 
to  screen  out  recruits  with  drinking 
problems  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a 
repeat  of  the  drunken  antics  by  a hand 
fill  of  off-duty  police  officers  in  Wash- 
ington, D C.,  during  Police  Week  in 
May  as  well  as  a more  recent  melee  on 
a New  Jersey  boardwalk  involving  four 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  arrested  by 
Point  Pleasant  Beach  police. 

“If  you  look  at  some  of  these  people 
22  or  23  years  old  and  they  are  already 
alcoholics,  we  should  be  able  to  catch 
that  in  the  screening  process,”  said 
Bratton.  He  added  that  any  plan  de- 
vised to  screen  out  hard-drinking  re- 
cruits would  come  by  working  "very 


The  alliance  grew  from  a fundrais- 
ing effort  kicked  off  last  year  by  Rior- 
dan,  Williams  and  Bruce  Karatz,  chair- 
man and  CEO  of  the  Kaufman  and 
Broad  Home  Corp.  So  far,  the  effort 
has  raised  $12.7  million  toward  a $15- 
million  goal  that  is  intended  to  help  the 
LAPD  gain  access  to  technology  that 
the  city  cannot  afford 


to  expand  dramatically  >>ur  assistance 
that  we  provide  to  officers  | with  drink- 
ing problems],  and  also  look  much 
more  closely  at  the , screening  of  candi- 
dates coming  into  the  jobs.” 

Bratton  asserted  that  alcohol  played 
in  a role  in  the  record -setting  number 
of  officers  who  committed  suicide  in 
1994.  "Most  of  our  suicides  last  year 
— 101  think  out  of  the  1 2 — occurred 
after  the  ingestion  of  lurge  amounts  of 
alcohol,”  he  said. 

One  officer  resigned  and  two  oth- 
ers have  been  suspended  tor  drunken, 
raucous  behavior  they  allegedly  en- 
gaged in  during  Police  Week  activi 
ties.  In  the  New  Jersey  incident,  four 
officers  were  suspended  tor  rude  and 
abusive  behavior  that  allegedly  oc 
currcd  after  they  were  warned  by  a bar 
owner  to  tone  down  their  language 
Bratton  said  he  expects  more  officers 
will  be  implicated  and  disciplined  for 
their  booze -inspired  actions  in  Wash- 
ington. an  incident  which  he  said  is 
still  under  investigation 


II  you  dont  slop  your  Incnd  irorn  dosing  drunk,  who  will?  Do  whatever  it  lakes 


FRIENDS  DONT  LET  FRIENDS  DRIVE  DRUNK. 


Gang  affiliation  may  be 
less  taxing  in  Oregon 


NYPD  to  toughen  screening  & 
standards  to  weed  problems 

"Every  police  officer  must  understand  that  the  NYPD  is 
not  a fraternity  or  a sorority,  it's  not  a club  or  a social 
endeavor.  It's  a law  enforcement  organization  and  a 
serious  one . " — New  York  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani 

closely”  with  the  unit  “We'll  seek 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


Of  late.  New  Yorkers  are  getting  frequent  reminders  that,  in  many  respects,  things  aren't  quite 
the  same  as  they, used  to  be  when  it  comes  to  law  enforcement  and  crime  in  the  Big  Apple 

One  of  the  most  obvious  clues  comes  every  time  the  city's  Police  Commissioner  steps  up  to  a 
microphone  and  starts  talking  about  the  “ Police  De-paht-ment.  " The  voice,  clearly  not  that  of  a 
native  “ Nu  Yawker.  " is  just  one  of  the  elements  that  make  the  Commissioner,  William  J.  Bratton, 
one  of  the  more  distinctive  public  officials  the  city  has  seen  in  a while.  From  his  unmistakeable 
vocal  inflections  to  the  no-nonsense  way  he  has  cashiered  corrupt  cops,  personally  stripping  them 
of  their  badges  at  roll  calls,  Bratton 's  style  is  a wind  of  change  in  New  York  City  policing. 

Bratton,  a 25-year  police  veteran  who  came  up  through  the  ranks  of  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment. came  to  New  York  in  January  1994  to  head  a department  that  was  struggling  to  rebound 
from  the  city's  worst  corruption  and  brutality  scandal  in  recent  years.  While  the  revelations  of 
misconduct  have  not  gone  away,  Bratton  has  been  nothing  if  not  direct,  even  forceful,  in  tackling 
the  ongoing  problem  — much  as  he  and  the  Police  Department  have  addressed  crime  in  general. 

In  tandem  with  the  city's  Mayor,  crime-busting  ex- Federal  prosecutor  Rudolph  Giuliani, 

Bratton  has  emphasized  an  aggressive  police  posture  toward  crime,  in  contrast  to  what  he 
characterizes  as  the  " lethargy , " “passivity”  and  “ laissez-faire ” that  greeted  him  upon  his 
appointment.  Since  then.  New  York,  like  many  other  large  cities,  has  posted  consistent  and 
significant  decreases  in  major  crime  — a trend  that  Bratton  insists  will  continue. 

Bratton  has  likewise  shown  that  he  has  no  tolerance  for  crime  within  the  ranks,  whether  in  the 
form  of  drug-driven  corruption  or  alcohol-fueled  escapades  by  off-duty  officers.  Since  taking 
office  he  has  continued  to  implement  a series  of  reforms  that  had  begun  under  his  predecessor. 
Bratton  overhauled  the  Internal  Affairs  Division  atui  has  made  serving  in  Internal  Affairs  part  of 
the  department  "s  career  path.  Bratton  has  also  unveiled  plans  to  bring  the  commanders  of  New 
York ’s  76  precincts  into  the  integrity-control  process  as  a way  of  keeping  corruption  in  check. 

Despite  Bratton ’s  roots  in  Boston,  where  he  served  as  Superintemlent  — the  highest  ranking 
uniformed  post  — and  later  as  Police  Conunissioner,  he  is  not  exactly  a new  kid  on  the  block  in 
New  York.  From  1990  to  1992,  he  served  as  chief  of  the  now  defunct  New  York  City  Transit 
Police,  where  he  was  credited  with  raising  morale  and  lowering  subway  crime  rates.  Ironically, 
as  New  York  City's  Police  Commissioner  he  has  presided  over  the  long-discussed  merger  of  the 
Transit  Police,  ami  later  the  city's  Housing  Police,  into  the  NYPD.  The  NYPD,  long  the  tuition's 
largest  police  force,  is  now  a 38,000-strong  mega-department  facing  a staggering  agenda. 

It 's  always  difficult  to  leave  one  ’ s mark  on  a large  police  department,  especially  one  with  the 
gargantuan  scope  of  the  NYPD.  Bratton  has  already  begun  doing  tluit,  and  there  are  signs  of 
more  lasting  changes  to  come.  He  recently  announced  plans  to  build  a more  mature,  better  edu- 
cated police  force,  by  raising  the  minimum  recruiting  age  to  22  and,  in  a move  some  feel  is  long 
overdue,  requiring  60  credits  of  college  for  entry  into  the  dejKirtment  beginning  in  1997.  For 
Bratton,  it  would  appear,  the  only  way  to  effect  clumge  and  nuike  one 's  mark  is  to  act  with  vigor. 


A LEN  interview  with 

Commissioner  William  Bratton 

of  New  York 


"We're  starting  to  have  some  concern  about  whether  assertiveness  is  generating 
corruption  or  disrespect.  I think  we  can  control  that  and  still  have  assertive  policing. 
Assertive  policing  is  not  and  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  abusive  policing." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  When  you  took  over  the  department,  you  said  you  wanted  to 
“shake  it  up.  shake  off  the  lethargy,  shake  off  the  drift  and  laissez  faire,"  and  that  you  were 
going  to  reduce  crime.  How  have  you  accomplished  these  things? 

BRATTON:  Taking  the  latter  section  first,  there’s  no  doubt  about  how  we’ve  done  in  that  area. 
Crime  was  down  close  to  12  percent  last  year,  and  so  far  this  year,  it’s  down  about  18  percent.  In 
certain  categories,  it’s  even  more  dramatic  than  that.  Homicides  were  down  19  percent  last  year; 
they’re  down  almost  40  percent  this  year. 

The  good  news  about  the  crime  reductions  is  that  they  are  so  significant  that  nobody  is 
doubting  that  crime  is  down.  When  you  have  2.  3 or  4 percent,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  1990s, 
that’s  a good  trend  over  time  in  the  four  years  it  was  down,  but  the  declines  were  marginal.  Even 
in  the  areas  that  were  down  5 to  10  percent,  it  didn’t  ring  a bell  with  people.  Now  the  declines 
both  in  the  city  and  nationally,  even  internationally  — I was  just  at  a conference  in  London  where 
they  described  “crime  in  New  York  City  dropping  like  a stone.”  That’s  things  you  like  to  hear. 
And  the  good  news  is  that  those  trends  will  probably  continue.  With  some  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  department  we're  now  much  more  proficient  in  spotting  patterns  and  trends  and  moving 
very  quickly  to  knock  them  down. 

Now  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  about  shaking  up  the  lethargy:  I really  believe  that  over 
the  last  20  or  25  years,  one  of  the  unforeseen  by-products  of  Pat  Murphy’s  efforts  to  deal  with 
systemic  corruption  in  the  organization  — which  he  did  quite  effectively,  and  his  legacy  will  be 
that,  I think  for  all  time,  systemic  corruption  is  ended  in  the  NYPD.  But  I think  that  because  of 
the  fear  of  corruption,  the  vast  majority  of  New  York  City  police  were  not  authorized,  or  were 
actively  discouraged  from  interacting  with  a lot  of  crime  in  the  city  in  the  area  of  drugs,  vice- 
related  conditions,  and  the  street-type  conditions,  such  as  peddlers.  So  in  areas  where  there  was  a 
real  concern  of  shakedown  potential,  with  a combination  of  pulling  the  police  back  from  that. 


bringing  in  the  specialized  units,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  cops,  if  not  directed,  not  pushed  and 
not  led,  to  sit  back,  we  saw  in  the  late  1980s  the  results  of  the  lethargy  in  that  they  weren’t 
expected  to  act  in  a lot  of  areas,  such  as  drugs  and  quality-of-life  offenses.  We  had  a situation 
similar  to  what  the  city  was  like  back  in  1990  when  I first  came  here  for  the  Transit  Police: 
graffiti  everywhere,  illegal  peddling  everywhere;  homeless-related  conditions  that  had  gotten  out 
of  control  — a whole  range  of  things  that  just  gave  the  city  an  awful  feel.  Additionally,  there  were 
very  few  police  visibly  seen  doing  anything  about  it.  There  were  comments  about  cops  constantly 
riding  by,  and  the  squeegee  pests  became,  for  Mayor  Giuliani  and  for  many  New  Yorkers,  a 
symbol  of  just  how  ineffective  the  department  had  become  in  dealing  with  a very  intimidating 
and  very  visible  sign  of  disorder 

So  when  I came  in,  one  of  the  reasons  Mayor  Giuliani  hired  me  was  that  we  were  simpatico 
with  each  other  on  how  to  address  crime.  You  have  to  address  the  real  crime  by  very  aggresssive 
handling,  analyzing  it,  quick  response  to  it,  putting,  a lot  of  resources  into  it  But  all  that’s  going 
to  be  unsuccessful  if  you  don’t  also  deal  with  the  quality  of  life  at  the  same  time,  the  things 
people  see  every  day.  Given  the  high  crime  rate  in  the  city,  most  of  us  have  to  be  thankful  that 
we’re  not  victims  of  serious  crime.  But  we  are  all  victims  of  the  affronts,  the  squeegee  pests,  the 
aggressive  panhandling.  That's  how  we  got  crime  down  50  percent  in  the  subway.  That’s  the  first 
interest  of  Mayor  Giuliani  and  me,  and  in  conversations  we  had  about  how  to  deal  with  crime,  his 
sense  from  campaigning  was  that  people  wanted  things  done  about  quality  of  life  as  well  as 
fighting  crime. 

LEN:  We’ve  been  reading  about  your  efforts  to  “re-engineer"  the  department.  Could  you 
describe  what  re-engineering  means  in  the  context  of  the  NYPD? 

BRATTON:  The  idea  of  re-engineering  is  that  you  take  an  organization  that  you  think  is  going  in 
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"[Cops']  most  dangerous  weapon  is  not  the  gun  or  the  club,  or  Mace;  that  s not  what  pets 
them  in  trouble.  The  common  denominator  in  terms  of  what  gets  cops  in  trouble  in  this 
city  is  their  mouths.  They’ve  got  big  mouths,  and  many  of  them  have  filthy  mouths. " 


one  direction,  and  you've  now  made  a decision  that  you  want  it 
to,  go  in  a completely  different  direction.  You  then  re-engineer 
the  organization  to  be  able  to  accomplish  the  new  goals  in  the 
new  direction.  We,  as  an  organization,  like  many  police 
departments  in  America  during  the  70s  and  80s,  became  very 
reactive  in  our  approach  to  crime.  I’ve  described  it  in  speeches  I 
give  as  the  traditional  or  professional  policing  model  that  was 
made  up  of  rapid  response:  Dial  91 1 and  we’ll  come  very 
quickly.  As  managers  we  focused  on  how  we  keep  cars  getting 
there  quickly.  We  focused  on  random  patrol  as  the  chief 
preventive  measure  — the  idea  that  all  these  cars  riding  aound 
would  scare  the  criminals  into  submission.  Thirdly,  there  was 
reactive  investigation,  something  we  always  had  done  — after- 
the-fact  investigation.  And  it  was  often  controlled  by  a strong, 
centralized  organization;  in  the  case  of  the  NYPD,  you  had  to 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  organization  to  make  even  the  most  basic 
decisions. 

The  new  direction  I wanted  to  go  would  support  the  policies 
the  Mayor  was  putting  into  place:  significant  crime  reduction  of 
about  seven  percentage  points  on  up  to  double  digits,  quality- 
of-life  enforcement  and  disorder  control,  and  ultimately  reduce 
fear.  The  NYPD  as  it  was  structured  for  the  previous  20  years 
could  not  meet  that  mission  because  it  just  didn't  focus  on 
crime.  Crime  was  literally  a by-product,  and  the  prevention  of 
crime  was  not  a focus  of  this  organization.  We  judged  success 
by  numbers  of  arrests  and  rapid  response.  So  we  took  a look  at 
the  organization,  and  we  set  up  12  re-engineering  teams.  We 
took  a look  at  productivity,  awards  programs,  every  facet  of 
what  we  do  and  said  “Okay,  to  meet  the  policies  of  the  Mayor, 
to  meet  the  goals  that  we've  established  in  the  department,  how 
does  the  organization  have  to  look?”  It  goes  back  to  the 
lethargy  question.  We  had  to  literally  shake  this  place  up. 

We  did  it  by  involving  a lot  of  people  in  the  re-engineering 
teams,  and  I'm  using  corporate  models  rather  than  public 
models.  Osborne’s  book  talks  about  reinventing  government, 
Hannah’s  book  that  we're  using,  "Re-engineering  the  Corpora- 
tion,’ uses  corporate  techniques,  and  my  profit  line,  my  bottom 
line  each  day  is  crime  reduction.  I look  at  my  crime  reduction 
figures.  And  those  are  so  important  because  that’s  what 
captures  the  public  imagination  that  something  is  definitely 
happening,  and  it  gives  me  strong  measurement  for  my 
commanders  as  to  how  well  they’re  do  against  crime.  Then,  in 
the  quality -of-life  area,  I count  very  much  on  the  visibility  of 
police  and  what  they're  actually  doing,  I don’t  want  them  out 
there  as  potted  plants.  They  have  to  be  there  in  assertive 
fashion,  and  that's  where  we’re  starting  to  have  some  rumblings 
and  concern  about  whether  assertiveness  is  generating  corrup- 
tion, or  generating  disrespect.  That’s  an  issue  we  are  very 
concerned  about,  but  I think  we  can  control  that  and  at  the  same 
time  still  have  assertive  policing.  Assertive  policing  is  not  and 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  abusive  policing. 

Shooting  their  mouths  off 

LEN:  In  keeping  with  that,  it  has  been  reported  that  civilian 
complaints  have  gone  up  about  25  percent.  Some  of  the  things 
that  this  increase  has  been  attributed  to  include  the  emphasis  on 
quality-of-life  crimes,  more  officers,  younger  officers,  and  an 
oversensitized  population.  Would  you  agree  with  any  of  that0 

BRATTON:  All  of  those  may  be  a factor.  I think  the  most 
significant  factor  when  you  analyze  the  complaint's,  which  we 
do,  is  that  we  have  a very  young  workforce,  which  makes  up  the 
bulk  of  our  street  forces  and,  in  fact,  constitute  the  principal 
group  of  officers  against  whom  citizens  make  complaints.  A 
single  common  denominator  in  many  complaints  is  the  fact  that 
when  a citizen  challenges  an  officer,  too  many  of  our  officers 
very  quickly  resort  to  to  an  over-response,  an  over-control  — 
something  to  the  effect  of,  “Who  are  you  to  challenge  me;  I’m 
the  police.”  It’s  an  issue  that  we  believe  is  the  genesis  of  a lot 
of  our  problems.  Richard  Emery,  who  serves  on  one  of  two  of 
the  committees  that  I put  together  to  look  at  this  problem  very 
closely,  our  Integrity  Committee,  is  a very  prominent  civil 
rights  attorney  in  this  city,  who  beats  our  pants  off  in  court  all 
the  time  in  police  abuse  cases.  Richard's  comment  is  that  in 
every  case  he’s  ever  taken  on.  the  precipitating  incident  was  a 
citizen  in  some  way,  shape  or  form  questioning  a police 
officer’s  authority,  and  the  officer’s  over-response  to  that 
inquiry.  We  have  to  find  out  how  we  can  train  our  officers  to 
deal  with  the  public  in  a different  way. 

One  of  the  ways  of  doing  it  is  Verbal  Judo.  It’s  a concept 
developed  by  an  individual  whom  we’ve  hired  and  will  continue 
to  employ,  which  teaches  cops  to  control  their  most  dangerous 
weapon.  Their  most  dangerous  weapon  is  not  the  gun  or  the 
club,  or  Mace;  that’s  not  what  gets  them  in  trouble.  The 
common  denominator  in  terms  of  what  gets  cops  in  trouble  in 


this  city  is  their  mouths.  They've  got  big  mouths,  and  unfortu- 
nately many  of  them  have  filthy  mouths.  They  don’t  understand 
that  they’re  going  to  get  into  trouble  quicker  than  anything  by 
abusing  people  with  their  mouths  — because,  as  you  point  out. 
people  are  increasingly  willing  to  make  a complaint. 

Having  said  all  of  that,  what  also  needs  to  be  understood  is 
that  while  we're  very  concerned  with  these  types  of  complaints, 
everything  needs  to  be  kept  in  perspective.  The  perspective  is 
that  I have  38,000  cops.  They  engage  in  millions  of  interactions 
with  the  public  every  year,  including  in  excess  of  300,000 
arrests,  a million  and  a half  parking  tickets  and  summonses.  In 
analyzing  complaints  to  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board, 
we  find,  interestingly  enough,  that  of  the  approximately  5,000 
complaints  that  are  filed  every  year  — keep  in  mind:  5.000  com- 
plaints against  38,000  officers,  who  engage  in  millions  of 
interactions  — the  common  theme  is  oftentimes  that  verbal 
exchange  that  precipitates  the  incident.  But  of  the  5.000 
complaints,  after  CCRB  gets  done  investigating  them,  fewer 
than  5 percent  are  found  to  be  substantiated.  In  a phenomenal 
amount  of  them,  the  person  who  makes  the  initial  complaint 
never  follows  up.The  CCRB  has  not  yet  been  able  to  analyze 
why  that  is.  Is  it  that  they're  angry,  so  they  make  a complaint, 
get  the  cop  in  trouble,  but  they're  not  ultimately  interested  in 
pursuing  it?  So  the  fact  that  we’ve  had  that  increase  you  talk 
about  20  percent,  25  percent  — is  of  concern  because  it’s  a 
large  percentage  increase.  But  even  considering  phenomenal 
underreporting,  which  is  probably  the  case,  let's  balance  it.  We 
have  38,000  cops  who  are  being  encouraged  to  get  out  there 
assertively.  They  need  to  be  better  trained  — I fully  understand 
that  — and  better  supervised.  But  we  also  had  last  year  77.000 
fewer  victims  of  crime  in  the  city,  versus  5,000  people  who 
made  a complaint  about  some  type  of  action  an  officer  took 
against  them,  the  bulk  of  it  being  verbal  types  of  interactions. 

The  recent  48th  Precinct  case  that  led  to  the  arrest  of  16 
officers,  however,  is  a perfect  example  that  if  we  don’t  get  a 
handle  on  cops  mouthing  off  to  citizens,  and  responding  too 
forcefully  to  a citizen  questioning  police  authority,  where  is  it 


Theodore  Roosevelt  function,  Roosevelt  100  years  ago  was 
dealing  with  a system  that  was  totally  corrupt  in  terms  of  how 
people  were  appointed;  the  city  administration  wus  totally 
corrupt  A hundred  years  later  we’re  dealing  with  a city 
administration  that’s  by  and  large  clean.  The  Police  Department 
is  by  and  large  clean.  I can  say  with  great  confidence  that  it  has 
no  systemic  corruption,  but  has  a significant  number  of  officers 
— I would  estimate  about  300  — who  shouldn’t  be  on  this  job. 
But  the  idea  that  it  has  to  be  cyclicul?  We  make  it  cyclical  Why 
do  we  make  it  cyclical?  Along  with  the  district  attorney.  1 could 
have  been  arresting  these  officers  over  the  last  year,  but  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  we  build  it  up  to  a point  where  we  have  a 
major  case.  My  intention  from  this  point  forward  is,  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible,  to  try  and  arrest  these  people  us  fast  us 
I can  and  get  them  off  the  job,  and  if  the  action  is  so  egregious, 
a criminal  matter,  to  work  with  the  DA’s  to  criminally  prose 
cute.  But  there  s been  a lot  of  attention  focused  on  it  because 
the  public  has  a fascination  with  it.  The  media  is  always 
fascinated  with  it,  and  unfortunately,  from  time  to  time  it  seems 
like  there’s  more  of  it  occurring, 

LEN:  There  s still  political  maneuvering  going  on  between  the 
Mayor  and  the  City  Council  over  the  creation  of  some  kind  of 
watchdog  entity.  . . 

BRATTON:  That’s  a polite  word,  maneuvering!  It's  been 
described  as  open  warfare  in  some  respects 

Too  many  cooks 

LEN:  Where  do  you  stand  on  all  this? 

BRATTON:  I'm  quite  clear  where  I stand;  I stand  squarely 
with  the  Mayor  on  it.  And  the  4-8  case,  interestingly  enough, 
supports  the  position  that  we’re  taking:  that  there's  no  objection 
to  — and  indeed,  full  support  for  — the  idea  of  an  outside 
monitor.  I’ve  been  working  very  closely  with  the  group  that  the 


"What  I don't  need  and  don't  support  is  another  investiga- 
tive entity.  There's  the  political  one-upmanship,  the  games- 
manship that  goes  on  between  competing  entities. " 


going  to  lead?  Three  of  those  officers,  including  a sergeant, 
have  been  charged  with  arresting  a citizen  and  beating  him  in 
the  back  of  the  car  and  then  in  the  police  station.  Why?  Because 
they  thought  that  individual  — there’s  not  even  certainty  — that 
individual  had  made  a comment  from  a crowd  during  a police 
action,  and  that  he  had  been  singled  out,  whether  rightfully  or 
wrongfully,  for  overreaction  by  the  police.  So  we  have  three 
nitwits,  a sergeant  who  should  know  better,  and  two  cops  who 
should  have  been  supervised  better,  who  are  probably  now 
going  to  go  to  jail.  I’m  not  going  to  shed  a tear  for  them, 
because  their  reaction  was  way  out  of  line  At  the  same  time,  as 
a police  manager,  I have  to  be  concerned  that  a simple  incident 
such  as  that  precipilated  something  that  ultimately  ended  up  in 
us  arresting  three  officers  and  a citizen  being  badly  abused 

LEN:  That  takes  me  to  corruption  — I’ll  get  to  training  and 
education  in  a second. 

BRATTON:  It’s  all  part  and  parcel;  they  really  all  come 
together. 

100-years  war 

LEN:  For  the  past  three  years  the  department  has  been 
experiencing  a wave  of  police  corruption 

BRATTON:  For  a hundred  years  [chuckles! . As  I mentioned 
this  morning,  every  Police  Commissioner  in  that  room  this 
morning  has  had  to  deal  with  it.  Ben  Ward  had  the  7-7  (Pre- 
cinct); Pat  Murphy  had  the  systemic  corruption;  Ray  Kelly 
spent  his  year  in  office  working  almost  full  time  on  it.  Lee 
Brown  was  dealing  with  Newsday  starting  to  uncover  it;  Dick 
Condon  worked  on  it  for  a time.  So  it’s  not  that  it’s  more 
prevalent  now;  it’s  that  a lot  more  attention  is  being  given  to  it. 

LEN:  So  you  don't  think  it’s  this  20-year  cycle  that  people  talk 
about.  . . 

BRATTON:  Not  at  all.  I think  there’s  a focus  that  comes  into 
play  As  I talked  about  in  my  comments  this  morning  at  the 


Mayor  has  appointed.  It’s  a fresh  set  of  eyes  and  curs,  and  I 
think  that  you’ll  find  that  we've  been  extraordinarily  coopera- 
tive with  them.  What  I don’t  need  and  don't  support  is  another 
investigative  entity.  In  the  3-0  case.  I had  to  work  with  the 
Mollen  Commission  investigators,  the  Manhattan  District 
Attorney  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  on  that  case.  At  times  it  got 
extraordinarily  confusing,  and  there’s  the  political  one- 
upmanship.  the  gamesmanship  that  goes  on  between  competing 
entities.  With  the  4-8  case,  however,  it  was  just  me  and  the  DA. 
No  competition  betwceen  prosecutors,  no  conflicts.  It  was  a 
cleaner,  smoother  case,  and  for  me  administratively,  it  was  a lot 
easier.  There's  the  old  adage  about  too  many  cooks  ruining  the 
soup  — that’s  why  I’m  averse  to  it.  The  five  DA's  arc  not  shy 
about  prosecuting  corruption,  the  U.S  Attorneys  arc  not  shy 
about  it.  So  what  the  hell  do  we  need  one  more  in  there  for* 

So  that's  the  only  difference.  What  you  really  have  right  now 
with  the  City  Council  and  the  Mayor  I don’t  think  has  much  to 
do  with  the  commission  itself  as  with  the  political  gamesman- 
ship that’s  going  on.  As  a result  of  the  City  Charter  reforms, 
we’re  still  in  the  formative  stages  as  to  who  has  what  power 
Unfortunately,  this  issue,  I think,  is  caught  in  the  middle. 

LEN:  At  one  time  the  NYPD  Internal  Affairs  Division  was 
harshly  criticized  for  failing  to  do  its  job,  for  being  a dumping 
ground,  for  being  the  least  desirable  assignment  in  the  depart- 
ment. Some  detectives  said  they  would  rather  retire  than  be 
assigned  there.  Has  this  changed? 

BRATTON:  It  changed  dramatically,  I think.  My  perspective, 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  now  sit  here  and  look  at  what  was 
versus  what  has  transpired  over  the  last  year  and  what  is  now. 
it’s  night  and  day.  All  of  the  criticisms  by  the  Mollen  Commis- 
sion. I think,  were  by  and  large  right  on  the  money.  We've  been 
very  mindful  of  the  Mollen  Commission  criticisms  and 
recommendations,  and  a lot  of  that  got  initiated  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Ray  Kelly,  and  by  Deputy  Commissioner  |Walter| 

Mack.  In  terms  of  asking  Commissioner  Mack  to  step  aside,  we 
had  some  signficant  differences  in  philosophy  about  how  the 
Police  Department’s  role  should  shape  up.  With  Chief  (Patrick) 
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Kelleher  in  there  now,  we  have  a very  proactive  organization. 
The  4-8  case  reflects  that.  It  was  initiated  by  IAB,  we  used  a lot 
of  very  sophisticated  technology  in  making  the  case,  we  showed 
that  they  could  cooperate  very  closely  with  the  District 
Attorney.  The  IAB  now  has  some  of  our  best  talent  in  there. 

The  reason  I put  Kelleher  in  there  is  that  his  whole  career  is 
based  on  dealing  with  narcotics,  so  what  better  person  to  put  in 
charge  of  dealing  with  corruption  investigations,  since  corrup- 
tion accounts  for  the  bulk  of  our  problems  as  far  their  genesis  is 
concerned.  Just  recently  at  Kelleher’s  request  we  brought  in 
some  of  our  best  precinct  commanders  to  reinforce  the  idea  that 
some  of  our  best  people  who  are  much  admired  by  the  rank  and 
file  are  in  Internal  Affairs,  and  build  up  a sense  of  Internal 
Affairs  as  a fair  organization  and  not  a group  of  headhunters. 
And  I think  we’ve  come  a long  way.  Ray  began  a very  good 
process  that  I’ve  tailored  to  suit  my  needs  at  this  time.  Each  of 
us  had  our  own  way  of  doing  things;  that’s  the  way  it  operates 
when  you  make  a change  based  on  our  current  needs. 

Older  and  wiser? 

LEN:  You  recently  increased  the  recruitment  age  to  22.  Why 
was  this  done? 

BRATTON:  For  several  reasons.  Ray  Kelly  had  been  looking 
at  that  and  had  been  moving  toward  it.  The  Mollen  Commission 
had  recommended  that  we  raise  the  age.  We  felt  we  were 
getting  too  immature  a product  in  terms  of  the  kids  coming  into 
the  academy.  They  had  the  opportunity  to  come  in  at  age  19  or 
20,  and  most  of  them  had  no  previous  job  experience  for  us  to 
look  at  to  determine  how  they  were  as  workers.  Many  of  them 
had  lived  at  home  till  the  time  they  came  to  the  academy.  A lot 
of  them  were  not  old  enough  to  buy  a drink,  and  yet  they’re 
going  to  be  out  enforcing  alcohol  laws.  By  raising  it  to  22,  we 
pretty  much  assured  that  — say  they  graduated  from  high  school 
at  17  or  1 8 — we've  got  a two-  or  three-year  window  to  look  at 
in  terms  of,  say,  work  experience.  If  they  weren’t  working,  why 
not?  If  they  were,  how  was  that  experience?  The  hope  is  also 
that  at  age  22,  many  of  them  might  have  some  college  educa- 
tion. So  I think  that  would  benefit 

We  also  changed  the  requirement  for  making  sergeant  for 
future  exams.  You’re  going  to  have  to  have  a minimum  of  three 
years  experience  on  the  job.  So  if  you  come  on  the  job  at  age 
22,  the  earliest  you  can  take  the  exam  is  age  25  or  26.  And  the 
way  the  cycle  works  with  exams,  you’re  probably  going  to  be 
about  28  years  of  age  before  you  make  sergeant  So  we  get  an 
older  sergeant  also.  There’s  also  a requirement  now  for 
sergeant;  you  have  to  have  a certain  amount  of  college  credits. 

So  we  get  an  individual  who  was  also  better  educated. 

LEN:  The  Sanitation  Department  is  trying  to  put  through  a 
policy  that  would  require  a high  school  diploma  for  hiring  — in 
other  words,  police  officers  would  then  be  meeting  the  same 
minimum  educational  requirement  as  garbagemen.  Do  you 
think  the  NYPD  will  ever  see  the  day  that  a college  education  is 
a requirement  for  the  job? 

BRATTON:  In  1997,  we  will  begin  to  require  at  least  60 
college  credits  for  all  newly  hired  police  officers.  We  do  not 
plan  to  require  a college  degree  because  it  would  significantly 
reduce  the  pool  of  candidates  we  have  to  draw  from.  It’s  one  of 
those  unique  things  in  New  York,  that  with  just  the  sheer  size  of 
the  organization  and  our  needs,  it’s  difficult  to  raise  the 
standards  too  dramatically. 

LEN:  You’ve  spoken  about  how  much  you  like  the  Police 
Cadet  Corps  program.  Could  you  outline  some  of  your  thinking 
in  that  regard? 

BRATTON:  If  I had  my  way,  I would  hire  exclusively  from  a 
cadet  program.  We  currently  have  three  different  ones:  the  John 
Jay  one,  the  Police  Department  one,  and  the  Federally- 
sponsored  one.  Other  than  some  differences  as  to  the  amount  of 
education  necessary,  the  things  they  have  in  common  are  by  and 
large  city  residence,  a significant  percentage  of  minorities  and 
women  to  reflect  the  city  population,  college  education,  and  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  look  at  cadets  before  they  become  full- 
scale  police  officers  to  see  if  they’re  suitable.  It’s  all  pluses; 
there's  not  a negative  there.  And  it’s  cost  effective.  We  can  hire 
the  cadet  at  a relatively  small  salary  and  take  a look  at  him  or 
her  for  a time.  The  problem  is  that  it  continually  runs  up  against 
budget  priorities;  once  again  this  year  it  did,  though  with  the 
interest  this  year  it  was  less  of  a battle  than  it  was  in  previous 
years  as  far  as  putting  money  back  in  the  budget.  If  I had  my 
druthers.  I'd  hire  exclusively  from  the  ranks  of  the  cadets 

LEN:  You  recently  convened  a Training  Advisory  Board  with 


the  aim  of  taking  a comprehensive  look  at  all  levels  of  training 
in  the  department.  What  do  you  want  this  panel  to  accomplish? 

BRATTON:  The  focus  of  our  energies  over  the  next  year  is 
going  to  be  here.  I think  we  have  crime  reduction  and  crime 
control  well  in  hand.  We  have  systems  in  place.  The  depart- 
ment's been  re-engineered  to  ensure  continued  crime  declines. 
The  department  seems  well  managed.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  with  the  quality-of-life  enforcement  and  disorder 
control.  So  those  areas  are  in  good  hands. 

The  area  that  is  of  increasing  concern  is  that  which  is 
reflected  by  the  corruption  issues  and  the  growth  of  CCRB 
complaints,  and  it’s  in  that  area  that  we’re  going  to  focus  a lot 
of  our  energies.The  Integrity  and  Respect  Committee  that’s  up 
and  running  and  the  Training  Committee  that’s  up  and  running 
will  work  in  parallel  to  each  other  and  will,  at  some  point  in 
time  end  up  merging.  The  area  I want  them  to  both  focus  on  is 
the  area  we  talked  about  earlier:  How  do  we  select,  train  and 
supervise  our  personnel  to  reduce  that  flashpoint  that  generates 
the  CCRB  domplaint,  which,  left  unattended  in  terms  of 
supervision  or  training,  can  ultimately  result  in  corrupt  and 
brutal  acts,  as  you’ve  seen  in  the  4-8  case.  We  have  a lot  of 
melanomas  that  we’re  looking  at,  and  the  intent  of  alj  these 
committees  is  to  get  at  the  cancer  that’s  generated  from  it. 
CCRB  complaints  are  a melanoma,  a sign.  Corruption  com- 
plaints are  a sign.  I believe  the  cancer  that  causes  those  is,  in 
fact,  the  whole  issue  of  respect. 

We  have  a body  of  officers  who  come  out  of  a society  that  is 
increasingly  less  respectful  of  each  other,  and  we  need  to  find  a 
way  to  take  that  21-  or  22-year-old  kid,  who’s  never  owned  a 
pair  of  shoes,  never  worn  clothes  that  need  a crease,  never  wom 
a tie.  and  who,  in  their  language  with  each  other,  are  increas- 


ingly foul.  Now  all  of  a sudden,  at  age  22  we  tell  them  to  shine 
their  shoes,  press  their  pants,  put  on  a tie,  say  "Yes,  sir,”  and 
“No,  sir,"  and  never  engage  in  profanity,  despite  the  rest  of 
America  using  the  F-word  every  time  you  turn  around.  What 
ends  up  happening,  the  first  time  they  get  into  a tension 
situation,  the  language  starts.  And  since  so  many  of  them  are 
uncomfortable  with  the  training  that  they  received,  feeling  they 
don’t  have  control  of  the  situation,  they  resort  very  quickly  to 
using  their  mouths,  using  authority  control.  That  is  the  core 
cancer  that  is  afflicting  the  NYPD,  and  most  police  departments 
in  this  country. 

So  these  committees  are  all  intended  to  work  on  the  disease, 
coming  at  it  from  a lot  of  different  ways.  I use  the  analogy  of 
how  for  years  we’ve  been  swatting  at  the  mosquitoes,  and 
we’ve  only  recently  come  to  understand  that  to  cure  malaria, 
you’ve  got  to  drain  the  swamp.  Well,  to  cure  corruption,  the 
swamp  we  have  to  drain  is  whatever  it  is  that  generates  our 
officers  to  so  quickly  become  disrespectful  to  the  public  after 
they  get  out  of  the  academy.  That's  where  we’re  going.  I think 
we’re  on  the  right  track.  We  know  what’s  causing  the  disease; 
it’s  now  a matter  of  coming  up  with  the  appropriate  cures. 

The  urge  to  merge 

LEN:  You've  referred  a few  times  to  the  38,000-officer  size  of 
the  department,  and  that  size  was  only  recently  accomplished 
through  the  absorption  of  the  Housing  and  Transit  police  forces 
into  the  NYPD  What  kind  of  organizational  and  management 
changes  will  this  merger  bring  about? 

BRATTON:  One,  the  merger  has  been  accomplished  without  a 
hitch  — literally  without  a hitch.  From  the  public  perspective, 
most  of  them  don't  even  know  it  occurred.  It  surely  has 
required  a phenomenal  amount  of  work,  but  within  the  next 
month  all  of  the  cars  w ill  be  repainted,  so  you  won’t  even 
visibly  see  the  difference  that  you  could’ve  seen  if  you  were 
astute  enough  over  the  last  20  years.  What  it  will  accomplish  is 
better  coordination,  and  reduced  friction  between  three  agencies 
that  are  quite  proud  of  themselves,  and  from  time  to  time  found 
themselves  bumping  up  against  each  other  in  a situation.  It  will 
result,  over  time,  in  significant  cost  reductions.  There's  some 
initial  cost  for  retirement  equalization,  but  over  time,  as  people 
leave  the  job,  that  becomes  less  of  a cost.  It’s  just  a better  way 
to  go  in  terms  of  service  delivery,  and  I think  that  will  be  borne 
out  in  the  years  ahead. 

LEN:  There  was  some  concern  by  subway  riders  and  public 


housing  residents  that  their  police  protection  would  be  dimin- 
ished in  some  way  as  a result  of  this  merger.  How  are  you 
addressing  these  concerns,  and  were  there  perhaps  any  guaran- 
tees built  into  these  mergers? 

BRATTON:  Sure.  The  reason  that  we  wanted  to  merge  was 
concern  about,  particularly,  the  housing  developments.  Crime 
was  not  dropping  at  the  rate  it  was  in  the  subways  and  the  city. 
In  both  mergers  the  idea  was  to  free  up  more  cops  to  work  on 
the  transit-  and  housing-specific  problems.  So  with  the 
naysayers,  the  straphangers,  for  example.  I'm  going  to  delight 
in  showing  them  up,  along  with  the  media.  All  those  naysayers 
are  the  same  cast  of  characters  that  in  1990  were  saying 
changes  I was  making  in  the  subway  system  were  not  going  to 
work.  Well,  four  years  later,  crime’s  down  50  percent.  And  the 
same  guy  that  ran  the  subway  police  is  now  running  the  New 
York  City  police.  So  I would  say  to  those  doubting  Thomases, 
put  away  your  doubts.  I think  we're  handling. the  housing 
problems.  With  the  transit  system,  you’ll  see  more  police.  I’m 
very  comfortable  that  the  merger  will  deliver  as  we  promised: 
more  police  response. 

LEN:  With  the  housing  and  transit  police,  you  had  two 
nationally  accredited  police  departments  merging  into  a 
department  that  is  not.  Do  you  intend  to  bring  the  NYPD  into 
the  national  accreditation  fold  at  some  point? 

BRATTON:  We've  reviewed  that.  In  both  the  housing  and 
transit  police,  accreditation  was  used  to  take  departments  that 
were  widely  perceived  to  be  not  effective,  not  competent,  and  in 
a sense  prove  that  they  were.  I definitely  used  that  at  Transit 
and  I’m  pretty  confident  my  counterpart  in  Housing  used  it  for 


that  reason  as  well,  to  prove  the  professionalism  of  the 
organization.  It's  a very  costly  process  in  terms  of  commitment,'' 
and  in  terms  of  equipment  that  you  need  to  have.  The  NYPD  is 
so  big  and  our  infrastructure  is  so  dilapidated  you’d  never  be 
able  to  meet  a key  component  of  what  accreditation  requires; 
it’s  just  not  in  the  cards  financially. 

Some  of  their  professionalization  goals  are  achievable.  Are 
they  things  we  should  strive  for?  Certainly.  Do  we  need  to 
strive  for  them  exactly  as  articulated  by  their  standards? 

Probably  not.  So  is  accreditation  in  the  future  for  the  NYPD? 
Probably  not.  Is  it  a goal  to  look  at,  as  far  as  aspiring  to?  Yes, 
and  we  are.  But  there’s  a different  need  here  than  there  was  in 
Transit  and  Housing  for  that  purpose.  It’s  arguably  because  of 
who  we  are;  there’s  the  singular  nature  of  the  NYPD  that  you 
can’t  argue  with,  because  it’s  so  dam  big  compared  to  every- 
body else.  It’s  very  difficult  to  match  us  against  anybody  else. 
But  I adhere  to  the  professional  standards  that  the  accreditation 
commission  stands  for.  It’s  an  excellent  concept  and  an 
excellent  organization,  the  accreditation  commission,  but  as  to 
where  I need  to  put  my  energies  at  this  juncture,  they  have  to  be 
focused  on  other  arenas  as  far  as  the  major  emphasis  that  we’re 
putting  into  place. 

A done  deal 

LEN:  What  is  the  status  of  community  policing  in  the  city? 

BRATTON:  Community  policing  is  here.  It  is  embraced 
totally.  It  is  entwined  in  all  we  do.  But  you  never  hear  me  talk 
about  it  for  the  reason  that  it  is  here;  it  doesn’t  need  to  be  talked 
about.  Community  policing  as  I’ve  sought  to  implement  it  goes 
back  20  years  to  when  I was  a young  lieutenant  in  Boston, 
taking  one  police  district  and  putting  it  into  place  there  under 
the  banner  of  neighborhood-responsive  policing.  Community 
policing  did  not  come  on  as  a term  till  the  1980s.  As  I look  at  it, 
it’s  made  up  of  three  P’s.  First,  partnership.  Quite  clearly  we’ve 
engaged  in  very  effective  partnerships  with  the  criminal  justice 
system,  with  our  communities,  with  the  precinct  councils.  New 
York  probably  has  the  most  networked  partnership  entities  in 
America.  We  have  clearly  come  to  understand  as  a police 
department  that  we  can’t  do  it  alone,  even  with  38,000  cops. 

We  need  a working  partnership  Second,  we  have  embraced  the 
concept  of  problem-solving.  The  crime  strategies  that  we’ve  pul 
in  place  are  not  just  looking  into  individual  91 1 calls  and  how 
fast  we  respond  to  them  They’re  looking  for  the  cause,  much 
the  same  as  I used  the  analogy  earlier  of  swatting  mosquitoes 
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How  now,  Brown? 


'Drug  czar'  offers  good  news  & bad  news 


Lee  P.  Brown,  Director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Pplicy,  made  a vigorous  defense  of 
the  Ad  mi  nistration’s  emphasis  on  drug 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


demand  reduction  and  treatment  pro- 
grams at  a lunch  sponsored  by  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Council  in 
May.  He  also  said  that  cuts  in  funding 
those  efforts  are  shortsighted. 

Brown  told  the  NLEC,  which  is 
made  up  of  the  executive  heads  of  14 
of  the  nation’s  largest  law  enforce- 
ment associations,  that  there  is  good 
news  and  bad  news  on  the  drug  war 
front.  The  good  news  is  that  over  the 
last  decade  the  number  of  Americans 
who  use  illegal  drugs  at  least  once  a 
month  has  dropped  from  almost  25 
million  to  7.7  million.  “That's  still 
far,  far  loo  many,"  Brown  said,  "but 
it’s  a substantial  reduction  in  the  number 
of  individuals  who  use  drugs.” 

The  bad  news.  Brown  continued,  is 
twofold.  “We  have  nade  no  progress 
in  reducing  the  number  of  chronic, 
addicted,  hard-core  drug  users,”  he 
said.  "In  fact.  I’m  worried  that  their 
number  is  going  to  increase,  particu- 
larly those  who  use  heroin.”  He  said 
that  heroin  of  high  purity  and  low  price 
is  now  easily  available,  so  that  abusers 
can  snort  or  smoke  it  and  not  have  to 
worry  about  getting  infectious  diseases 
like  AIDS  from  a contaminated  needle. 
Some  600,000  addicts  are  heroin  us- 
ers, and  2.1  million  are  addicted  to 
cocaine. 

The  other  piece  of  bad  news,  said 
Brown,  "is  probably  the  most  troub- 
ling. After  over  a decade  of  decline  in 
drug  use  by  our  young  people,  we  now 
find  them  using  more  drugs,  particu- 
larly marijuana,  and  to  a lesser  degree, 
LSD  and  inhalants.”  What’s  more, 
today’s  youth  do  not  see  drug  abuse  as 
dangerous,  the  way  many  did  in  the 


past.  “That’s  across  the  country,  and 
across  all  racial,  economic  and  geo- 
graphical bounds,"  Brown  said. 

Recently,  he  recalled,  he  had  spo- 
ken at  a private  school  in  an  affluent 
neighborhood  in  Maryland,  and  after- 
wards the  12-  and  13-year-olds  in  his 
audience  stayed  for  further  discussion. 
“I  asked  them,  ‘How  many  of  you 
know  someone  who  uses  drugs?’  Every- 
body in  the  auditorium  stood  up,” 
Brown  said.  “People  who  are  12,  13 
years  of  age,  when  they  start  telling 
me,  'I  am  recovering,’  this  is  a very, 
very  serious  problem.”  He  explained 
that  children  who  have  a tolerant  atti- 
tude toward  drug  use  are  likely  to 
continue  to  use  more  drugs  casually, 
“and  every  addicted,  hard-core  user 
was  once  a casual  user." 

The  national  drug  “czar”  (his  of- 
fice has  Cabinet  status)  said  his  over- 
arching goal  is  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  drugs.  “We  set  up  an  achievable 
yet  challenging  goal  to  reduce  drug  use 
by  5 percent  annually,"  Brown  said. 
“We  feel  we  should  put  a greater 
emphasis  on  — and  more  resources  in 
— prevention,  education  and  treatment 
programs,  while  not  neglecting  our 
domestic  enforcement  or  interdiction 
of  drugs  in  our  international  programs. 

“1  believe  we  have  the  right  strat- 
egy,” Brown  declared,  “and  I talk  to 
you  not  as  a treatment  person  or  a 
social-service  worker,  but  I talk  to  you 
as  a cop,  having  spent  all  my  life  in  law 
enforcement.”  (Brown  has  been  pub- 
lic safety  commissioner  in  Atlanta, 
police  chief  in  Houston  and  police 
commissioner  in  New  York  City.)  He 
said  that  when  he  was  New  York's  top 
cop,  the  police  would  arrest  up  to 
100,000  people  each  year  on  drug 
charges,  and  did  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. “So  to  me  it’s  logical  that  we 
need  to  look  at  something  different. 
That  something  different  means  that 
we  keep  people  from  using  drugs  to 
begin  with  through  prevention  and 
treatment  programs,  and  get  those  who 


Canada  readies  look 
at  radar/cancer  issue 


The  finishing  touches  have  been 
put  on  a survey  that  will  soon  be  mailed 
to  Canadian  police  officers,  in  what  is 
being  billed  as  a first  step  toward  de- 
termining whether  a causal  link  exists 
between  police  use  of  radar  and  the 
development  of  rare  cancers. 

Scott  Newark,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Canadian  Police  Associa- 
tion. told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
about  30,000  copies  of  a questionnaire 
will  be  sent  to  the  nation’s  police 
agencies  in  September  Initially,  the 
survey  was  to  be  included  in  the  asso- 
ciation's magazine.  "The  Express," 
but  CPA  officials  revised  those  plans 
to  ensure  a higher  rate  of  response. 

Officials  also  decided  to  send  the 
survey  out  in  the  fall,  instead  of  June  as 
originally  planned  “We  didn’t  want 
to  send  it  out  of  the  summer  and  risk 
that  it  not  get  the  attention  it  needs," 
Newark  said.  “We  want  a very  high 
return  rate" 

The  surveys  will  ask  officers  whether 
they  routinely  use  radar  and  whether 
they've  been  diagnosed  with  illnesses 
that  might  be  linked  to  long-term  radar 
use.  “We  would  like  to  get  responses 
back  relatively  quickly."  Newark  said. 
“We're  hoping  to  have  turnaround 


within  six  weeks,  and  certainly  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  should  have  all  the 
data  present  and  compiled." 

The  idea  for  the  survey  arose  more 
than  two  years  ago.  when  Canadian 
police  officials  began  expressing  con- 
cern over  reports  linking  long-term 
radar  use  to  the  development  of  rare 
and  sometimes  fatal  cancers.  The 
Canadian  Police  Research  Cejiter  dis- 
seminated information  bulletins  to  all 
of  the  nation's  police  agencies  inform- 
ing police  of  the  possible  hazard.  It 
also  outlined  steps  agencies  could  take 
to  ensure  the  safe  and  proper  operation 
of  radar  Hand-held  radar  units  were 
fitted  with  a switch  allowing  officers 
to  activate  the  devices  only  when  they 
were  using  them  to  clock  speeders. 

The  CPA  also  asked  the  research 
center  to  consider  supporting  a study 
of  radar-using  officers.  The  center  and 
the  Ottawa  Civic  Hospital’s  epidemi- 
ology unit  helped  devise  the  survey, 
the  responses  to  which  will  help  deter- 
mine whether  a full-scale  epidemiol- 
ogical study  is  warranted,  Newark  said. 

The  survey’s  $200,000  price  tag  is 
being  being  split  evenly  among  the 
association,  the  research  center  and 
the  Solicitor  General's  office,  he  added 


galization  of  drugs  is  a non-starter.  “I 
can  tell  you  thnt  under  this  Admini- 
stration we  will  never  legalize  drags  in 
America.  That's  just  not  going  to 
happen." 

Brown  said  there  were  no  success 
stories  anywhere  in  the  world  to  sug- 
gest that  legalization  of  drags  would 
be  beneficial.  “My  conclusion  is  that 
legalization  would  result  in  more,  not 
less,  drug  use,"  he  said.  “We  have 
Prohibition  as  an  example.  It  resulted 
in  more,  not  less  crime,  higher,  not 
lower  health  costs;  and  more  destruc- 
tion of  the  family  So  legalization  is 
not  an  issue  that  we  think  we  ncod  to 
debate." 

Lee  P.  Brown  has  his  work  cut  out 
in  trying  to  persuade  a budget-panng 
Congress  to  adopt  the  Administration's 
priorities  in  the  drug  battle.  But  he's  a 
persuasive  man. 


( Ordway  P Burden  is  president  of 
the  L/xw  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


John  Jay  College  Of  Criminal  Justice 
Conference  On  Criminal  Justice  Education 

October  20,  1995 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  is  sponsoring  a one-day  conference  dealing  with  a 
range  of  issues  concerning  criminal  justice  education.  Areas  of  concern  are  criminal  justice 
education  for  liberal  arts  students,  undergraduate  majors  in  criminal  justice,  training  / 
education  of  practionere,  and  graduate  education  in  criminal  justice. 

Appropriate  topics  include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 

relationship  of  the  university  to  criminal  justice  agencies 

intersection  of  training  and  education 

use  of  academic  research  by  practioners 

the  forensic  sciences  and  criminal  justice  education 

the  role  of  a criminal  justice  education  in  a liberal  arts  program 

comparative  and  feminist  approaches  to  criminal  justice  education 

the  relationship  between  associate  and  baccalaureate  degrees 

teaching  criminal  justice  ethics/developing  academic  standards 

models  and  resources  for  criminal  justice  education/extemal  credit  issues 

the  humanities  in  criminal  justice  education 

alumni  retrospectives  on  criminal  justice  programs 


REGISTRATION  FORM: 


Name: Title: 

Organization:  

Address: 

City: State: Zip  Code: 

Country: Telephone:  ( ) Fax:  ( ) 


□ Enclosed  is  a check  for registration(s)  at  $45.00  each  (includes  luncheon). 


(Make  check  payable  to  the  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice  Education.) 
□ Please  check  if  attending  luncheon. 

Please  return  to: 

Professor  Eli  Silverman 

Department  of  I,aw,  Police  Science  and  Criminal  Justice  Administration 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  CUNY 
899  Tenth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10019 

Phone:  (212)237-8375  Fax.  (212)237-8309 


While  the  overall 
number  of  drug- 
using Americans 
has  dropped 
sharply,  the  anti- 
drug message  is 
having  trouble 
getting  through 
to  young  people. 

are  on  drugs  off  drugs  through  treat- 
ment programs." 

Treatment  works,  Brown  said.  The 
most  extensive  evaluation  of  drug  treat- 
ment success  was  done  in  California 
where,  in  1992,  $209  million  was  in- 
vested in  treatment  programs.  That 
investment,  he  said,  saved  the  state’s 
taxpayers  $1.5  billion  in  the  costs  of 
crime  and  health  care.  Other  research 
has  shown  that  every  dollar  spent  on 


treatment  programs  saves  taxpayers 
seven  dollars.  Brown  said. 

“The  problem  is  not  our  strategy." 
he  added.  “The  problem  is  getting 
funding  to  implement  the  strategy.” 
He  noted  that  Congress  cut  the  Ad- 
ministration’s request  for  treatment  of 
hard-core  addicts  from  $357  million  to 
$57  million  — “far,  far  less  than  we 
need.”  The  Administration  asked  for 
$191  million  for  the  Safe  and  Drug- 
Free  Schools  program,  and  Congress 
cut  it  to  $87  million  — “far,  far  from 
what  we  need."  Brown  also  pointed 
out  that  the  House  drastically  slashed 
funds  for  drug  programs  that  were 
already  in  the  pipeline  in  its  recission 
package  for  spending  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  He  pointed  to  the  House 
action  cutting  all  but  $ 10  million  of  the 
$482  million  appropriated  for  Safe  and 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  said,  'To  me, 
at  a time  when  drug  use  in  our  adoles- 
cent population  is  going  up.  we  should 
not  be  cutting  money  for  the  only 
Federal  program  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren about  drugs.  It’s  kind  of  like 
cutting  back  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment during  time  of  war  — it  doesn't 
make  sense." 

Lee  Brown  made  it  clear  that  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  the  debate  on  le- 
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Goodbody: 

A square  peg  in  bureaucracy's  round  hole 


Community  Policing:  The  View  from  the  Sergeant's  Desk 

( Fourth  article  in  a series.) 


By  William  L.  Goodbody 

A community  policing  philosophy  will  con- 
front a bureaucracy  that,  by  its  very  nature, 
cannot  accommodate  it.  Police  bureaucracies 
differ  in  two  essential  ways  from  more  conven- 
tional bureaucracies.  First,  supervision  is  based 
on  a military  system  of  rank  that  vests  police 
supervisors  with  significantly  more  authority 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  civilian  sector.  The 
quasi-military  organization  of  policing,  with 
uniforms  and  ranks  as  a visible  component  of 
every  interaction,  tends  to  make  the  police  among 
the  more  rigid  and  authoritarian  of  bureaucra- 
cies. Second,  police  bureaucracies  rely  heavily 
on  punishment  to  enforce  organizational  rules. 

Central  bureaucratic  control  provides  little 
autonomy  by  police  officers  over  their  environ- 
ment. The  authoritarian  command  structure 
encourages  dependence  and  subordination  while 
the  rule  orientation  fosters  passivity.  How  does 
the  community  policing  philosophy,  which  vests 
control  and  power  with  the  individual  police 
officer,  survive  this  type  of  bureaucratic  organi- 
zation? Simply  put,  it  doesn’t.  Either  community 
policing  will  conform  to  the  dictates  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, or  the  bureaucracy  will  have  to  change 
in  order  to  lead  the  transition  to  community 
policing.  In  many  police  departments,  it  is  this 
existing  bureaucracy  that  is  implementing  com- 
munity policing  — with  often  predictable  results. 

Organizational  change  flows  from,  or  is  hin- 
dered by,  the  bureaucracy  that  governs  it.  A 
community  policing  philosophy  must  have  struc- 
tural support  within  the  organization  — and  such 
structural  support  must  consist  of  more  than 
departmental  directives  demanding  that  the  square 
peg  of  community  policing  be  hammered  into  the 
round  hole  of  traditional  bureaucratic  practices. 
Without  fundamental  organizational  change, 
community  policing,  like  so  many  “innovations” 


(William  L Goodbody,  Ph.D.,  is  a sergeant 
with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  He 
holds  a Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  Boston  College. 
Opinions  expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of 
the  NYPD.) 


that  preceded  it,  will  be  swallowed  up  and  smoth- 
ered by  the  bureaucracy  of  traditional  policing. 
This  bureaucracy  does  not  allow  for  bottom-up 
decision-making,  experimentation,  street-level 
innovation,  or  any  deviation  from  strict  adher- 
ence to  formal  rules  and  procedures.  A commu- 
nity policing  philosophy,  with  its  fundamental 
reliance  on  the  street  cop  as  a source  of  innova- 
tion and  change,  cannot  coexist  with  the  present 
bureaucracy.  When  change  Confronts  an  entrenched 
bureaucracy,  and  no  one  is  moving  to  reform  the 
bureaucracy,  bet  on  the  “change”  to  start  look- 
ing like  existing  practices  in  short  order. 

Attempting  to  reform  a deeply  entrenched 
bureaucracy  is  probably  the  most  difficult  task 
any  executive  can  undertake.  A bureaucracy  takes 
on  a life  of  its  own,  and  will,  along  with  the 
people  who  have  a vested  interest  in  it,  resist  and 
undermine  all  attempts  at  reform.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  reform  entails  a complete 
reorganization  of  existing  practices  and  proce- 
dures. Yet  without  a conscious  effort  to  shape  the 
bureaucracy  in  the  image  of  community  policing, 
the  new  bureaucracy  will  bear  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  old  one,  and  community  policing 
will  be  reduced  to  either  a separate  entity  within 
the  police  department  or  a glorified  community- 
relations  operation. 

Can  the  Bureaucracy  Be  Reformed? 

Whether  to  reform  existing  police  practice 
totally  or  attempt  to  fit  “innovations”  into  the 
current  organizational  framework  is  the  question 
posed  to  police  professionals  by  a community 
policing  philosophy.  There  are  strong  arguments 
in  support  of  quasi-military  organization.  The 
police  do  need  the  ability  to  mobilize  quickly  and 
act  decisively.  Uniforms,  patrol  cars  and  rapid 
response  are  but  a few  of  the  standard  hallmarks 
of  police  work.  The  key  here  is  not  to  deny  what 
is  inherent  to  policing,  but  to  determine  how  the 
bureaucracy  can  be  reformed  to  accommodate 


the  day-to-day  functioning  of  a problem-solving 
approach  to  the  work. 

At  its  most  fundamental,  this  will  involve 
allowing  information  and  decisions  to  flow  from 
the  bottom  of  the  organization  to  the  top.  The  job 
of  supervisors  will  still  be  to  make  bottom-line 
decisions  concerning  the  deployment  of  person- 
nel and  resources,  but  will  also  require  that  they 
take  on  the  role  of  facilitators  and  group  leaders. 
While  this  is  quite  a change  from  the  traditional 
role  of  a sergeant  or  a ranking  officer,  the  truth  is 
that  the  most  effective  supervisors  rarely  rely  on 
their  ability  to  formally  punish  people.  True,  the 
organization  of  police  work  allows  supervisors  to 
demand  strict  compliance  with  rules  and  proce- 
dures, but  the  police  department  is  a service,  not 

A bureaucracy  takes 
on  a life  of  its  own, 
and  will,  along  with 
the  people  who  have 
a vested  interest  in  it, 
resist  and  undermine  all 
attempts  at  reform.  This 
is  especially  true  when 
the  reform  entails  a 
complete  reorganization 
of  existing  practices 
and  procedures. 


a military,  organization.  Those  who  rely  on  the 
power  to  punish  as  the  basis  of  their  authority  are 
usually  the  least  effective  at  motivating  people 
and  accomplishing  objectives.  Sergeants  learn 
early  on  that  using  the  power  to  formally  disci- 
pline an  officer  for  minor  infractions,  or  enforc- 
ing strict  conformity,  usually  comes  with  a price 
tag.  Officers  on  the  street  are  solitary  workers 
who  have  many  means  available  to  them  to  get 
even  with  a “wayward”  supervisor.  The  first, 
and  easiest,  is  taking  the  full  amount  of  time 
allotted  by  the  rules  to  handle  each  and  every 
assignment.  In  a busy  precinct  this  could  spell 
disaster  for  the  supervisor.  Punishment -centered 
supervision  only  teaches  cops  the  finer  points  of 
how  to  avoid  the  punishment.  Little  if  anything 
else  is  accomplished. 

So  while  the  assumption  may  have  been  that 
a police  department  runs  efficiently  due  to  its 
rigid  rank  system  and  strict  conformity  to  formal 
rules  and  procedures,  the  reality  is  that  what 
happens  in  actual  working  situations  is  far  more 
dynamic  and  complex.  This  is  good  news  for 
police  departments  thafare  considering  commu- 
nity policing.  Rigid,  punishment-centered  bu- 
reaucracies create  workers  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  self-preservation  than  with  the  job 
itself.  Most  police  departments  survive  despite 
the  bureaucracy,  because  the  people  in  them  have 
learned  to  balance  their  working  situations  with 
organizational  demands.  Very  few  police  offi- 
cers or  supervisors  would  argue  with  the  notion 
that  if  rules  and  procedures  were  followed  relig- 
iously, very  little  would  get  done. 

Former  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
has  observed  that  “rigid  prescriptions  for  police 
conduct  and  limitations  on  creativity  are  caused 
by  the  desire  of  both  supervisors  and  command 
officers  to  avoid  wrongdoing  by  police  officers 
and. . .criticism  of  or  embarrassment  to  their 
supervisors."  Granted,  there  has  always  been  a 
large  gray  area  of  actual  police  work,  known  as 
discretion,  that  somehow  coexists  with  the  black- 
and-white  world  of  rules  and  procedures.  But  as 
Meese  goes  on  to  note,  “in  a professional  organi- 
zation, the  model  should  be  the  quality  insurance 
programs  of  modem  business  and  industry  insti- 
tutions, where  the  emphasis  is  less  rigid  on 
compliance  with  rules  than  on  successful  re- 
sults." 

While  bureaucratic  reform  will  be  difficult 
for  upper  management,  it  will  also  be  a tremen- 
dous stress  on  the  patrol  force.  The  most  difficult 
task  in  making  the  transition  to  community  polic- 
ing will  involve  changing  the  work  habits  and 
attitudes  of  police  officers  who  have  learned  to 
adapt  to  and  cope  with  a punishment-centered 
bureaucracy.  Every  new  cop  has  had  a veteran 
tell  him,  “Kid,  on  this  job  the  less  you  do,  the  less 
civilian  complaints  you  get,  the  less  some  D A.  is 
trying  to  indict  you,  and  the  less  trouble  you  get 
into  with  the  job.”  What’s  disturbing  about  this, 
and  something  police  departments  should  con- 
template, is  that  it’s  actually  pretty  good  advice 
— not  from  a motivational,  community  service  or 
law  enforcement  perspective,  but  from  a how-to- 
survive-being-a-cop  perspective.  If  community 
policing  is  to  be  effective,  it  will  have  to  confront 
this  attitudinal  outgrowth  of  the  police  bureauc- 
racy head  on. 

Just  as  important,  departments  must  remem- 
ber that  people  are  products  of  their  working 
environments.  The  traditional  bureaucracy  has 
discouraged  the  very  skills  that  community  po- 

Continued  on  Page  14 
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Post  mortem 

To  the  editor: 

The  study  which  the  National  Fraternal  Order 
of  police.  Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
haKperformed  regarding  suicide  of  police  offi- 
cers [LEN,  April  30,  1995)  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  an  area  where  information  too  often 
is  anecdotal.  It  lays  the  groundwork  for  more 
important  investigation  regarding  factors  which 
may  lead  to  suicides. 

However,  the  authors  also  have  used  their 
statistics  to  draw  another  conclusion  which  may 
be  inaccurate  and  is  misleading.  They  state  that 
the  average  age  of  death  of  a police  officer  is  64 
years  versus  73  nationally.  Two  arguments  hold. 
First,  the  average  age  derives  from  a sample  of 
data  which,  according  to  the  study  itself,  has 
more  self-inflicted  early  deaths  than  the  national 
norm.  A lower  average  age  at  death  by  persons  in 
this  sample  is  predictable.  More  importantly,  use 
of  police  officers  as  a cohort  is  not  comparable  to 
the  national  cohort.  The  latter  started  with  a large 
base  of  persons  who  could  have  reached  90  years 
or  older  (bom  before  1905);  few  police  depart- 
ments (except  perhaps  larger  cities)  even  em- 
ployed officers  bom  that  early. 

If  the  authors  also  want  to  draw  a conclusion 
regarding  life  expectancy,  they  need  to  compare 
similar  initial  groups  of  persons  and  determine 
the  likelihood  of  death.  To  my  knowledge,  this 
process  has  been  done  only  with  retired  officers 
In  two  known  studies,  from  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Police  Journal,  conclusions  reached  were  that 
once  officers  reached  retirement,  i.e.,  did  not  die 
of  natural  or  unnatural  causes  during  their  ca- 
reers, they  could  expect  the  same  or  better  life  ex- 
pectancy than  the  population  as  a whole.  The 
authors  could  expand  the  statistical  analyses  to 
all  police  officers.  They  then  can  show  how  long 
police  officers  would  live  if  their  mortality  expe- 
rience matched  that  of  an  average  national  cohort 
similar  in  other  ways  than  occupation. 

RICHARD  A RAUB 
Research  Scientist 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  111. 


(Elizabeth  Langston,  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies  replies: 

"We  appreciate  Mr.  Ruub's  positive  com- 
ments regarding  this  study.  His  concern  about 
the  sentence  regarding  the  life  expectancy  of 
police  qfficers  is  a point  well  taken.  This  sentence 
was  included  as  a background  comment.  We 
recognize  the  limitations  of  comparing  our  sample 
of  police  officers  with  a group  drawn  from  the 
national  civilian  population.  The  demographics 
oj  the  civilian  population  are  certainly  more 
diverse  than  our  sample  of  officers.  Nonetheless, 
this  is  not  a study  of  police  life  expectancy 
relative  to  the  civilian  population.  Rather,  it  is 
simply  a descriptive  study  of  police  suicide  among 
this  sample  of  officers.  To  address  the  question  of 
whether  police  officers  die  at  an  earlier  age  than 
other  occupational  groups  would  certainly  be  of 


some  interest.  In  fact,  a study  of  this  type  is 
currently  being  done  by  Dr.  John  Vena  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  We  look 
forward  to  hearing  the  results.  ") 


C/POP:  Just  do  it 

To  the  editor: 

I ' m going  to  try , as  best  I can,  to  respond  to  the 
wide  array  of  viewpoints  expressed  in  your  pub- 
lication throughout  the  year  on  the  topic  of 
community-oriented  policing.  You’ve  had  some 
very  interesting  and  lively  discussions  taking 
place  on  the  issue  for  a number  of  years,  but  I 
think  several  things  have  intensified  the  debate  in 
1995.  First  and  foremost  was  the  passage  of 
President  Clinton’s  crime  bill  in  September  1994, 
which  aims  to  put  100,000  more  cops  on  the 
streets  over  the  next  six  years  (utilizing  commu- 
nity-oriented policing  as  -their  guiding  philoso- 
phy of  policing).  Another  factor  contributing  to 
the  intense  focus  (or  re-examination)  is  the  dis- 
mantling of  Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  in 
Houston,  and  the  implementation  problems  that 
arose  in  the  C-POP  initiatives  in  New  York  City. 

I’ll  be  arbitrary  about  this  and  pick  your  Nov. 
30,  1994,  issue  as  a starting  point.  You  had  two 
articles  on  the  subject  of  C-OP  in  the  “Forum” 
section  of  that  issue  (Angelo  Pisani’s  “The  Fail- 
ures of  a Vague  Policing  Philosophy,”  and  Aaron 
Rosenthal's  “NYC’s  Trouble  with  Community 
Policing").  These  two  articles  generated  a re- 
sponse from  Patrick  V.  Murphy  which  appeared 
in  your  Jan,  15,  1995,  issue  (“Community  Polic- 
ing: The  Only  Proper  Policing  Method  in  a Free 
Society").  That  article  prompted  a lengthy  re- 
sponse by  Raymond  P.  Manus  in  your  Feb.  28 
issue  ("Misconceptions  and  ‘Urban  Village 
Policing’’’).  In  between  all  this,  you  included 
two  intellectual  soul-searching  articles  by  the 
ever  irascible  and  intriguing  Chris  Braiden  (Jan. 

1 5,  “Escaping  the  Mental  Prison  of  Plato’s  Cave," 
and  March  15.  "Police  ‘Stuff  Does  More  Harm 
than  Good”).  You  finished  this  all  off  with  a 
series  on  C-OP  by  William  L.  Goodbody,  begin- 
ning with  your  March  31  issue  ("Community 
Policing:  The  View  from  the  Sergeant’s  Desk”). 

One  would  think  that  with  all  of  this  ink  being 
devoted  to  the  subject,  what’s  left  to  discuss?  A 
lot,  unfortunately.  All  these  prior  articles  spent 
90  percent  of  their  ink  focusing  on  the  problem, 
and  only  10  percent  focusing  on  solutions.  It 
should  be  the  other  way  around. 

The  first  couple  of  articles  by  Messrs.  Pisani, 


Rosenthal,  Murphy  and  Manus  disintegrated  into 
personal  attacks  on  the  people  associated  with 
implementing  C-OP  in  New  York  City,  mast 
notably  Lee  Brown,  Benjamin  Wani,  David  Dink- 
ins. and  the  Vera  Institute.  Obviously,  these 
personal  vendettas  and  axes-to-gnnd  tell  us  little 
about  this  new  style  of  policing,  or  how  best  to 
assimilate  it  into  the  ranks  of  the  nation’s  police 
forces.  I also  seriously  doubt  that  these  petty  and 
parochial  concerns  interest  any  of  your  readers 
outside  of  New  York  City.  (The  police  world 
does  not  revolve  around  the  NYPD.) 

Very  simply,  community/problem-orientcd 
policing  works.  It  is  a vast  improvement  that 
makes  a police  department  more  effective.  It  also 
finally  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  discovering 
what  we  are  all  about,  or  what  is  the  end  product 
of  our  work.  Why  do  we  come  to  work  each  day, 
put  on  the  uniform,  the  gun  belt  and  the  badge, 
and  drive  around  all  day  in  a patrol  car  ? What  are 
we  trying  to  accomplish?  The  substance  of  police 
work  is  solving  problems.  The  best  way  to  do  that 
is  with  community  support  and  involvement. 

Community/problem-orientcd  policing  puts 
the  last  piece  in  place  to  finally  allow  us  to  be  a 
profession,  because  it  forces  us  to  develop  and 
document  a "body  of  knowledge”  as  to  what 
works  in  policing  and  what  doesn’t  work  (as  in 
law,  medicine,  architecture,  etc.). 

Community/problem-oriented  policing  has  a 
tremendous  theoretical  foundation  to  support  it 
Twenty-five  years  of  police  research  has  brought 
us  to  this  threshold.  It  is,  therefore,  not  going 
away.  It  makes  sense,  it  works,  citizens  are 
ecstatic  when  it  is  fully  and  properly  utilized  on 
long-standing  quality-of-Iife  or  crime  problems 
and  they  see  the  results  that  they  otherwise  never 
received. 

Cops  love  it  when  it’s  properly  introduced 
and  implemented  because,  as  one  senior  cop  told 
me,  "It’s  like  having  meat  and  potatoes,  rather 
than  all  the  pablum  we’ve  been  fed  over  the 
years.” 

LEN  should  make  an  effort  to  focus  more  on 
the  police  departments  where  they  are  having 
success  with  the  philosophy  (e.g.,  San  Diego; 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Baltimore  County,  Md.;  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.).  Focus  more  on  those  who  are  at 
the  forefront  of  the  current  effort  in  this  new  type 
of  police  leadership  (e.g.,  Jerry  Sanders  in  San 
Diego,  and  Darrel  Stephens  in  St.  Petersburg,  to 
name  just  two).  Model  and  improve  on  what 
they're  doing  ("benchmarking.”  as  it's  called  in 
private  industry). 


Most  important,  read  and  fully  understand 
this  guy  by  the  name  of  Herman  Goldstein.  I’m 
always  amazed  at  how  many  police  managers 
advise  me  they’re  involved  in  CVPOP,  and  then 
tell  me  they've  never  read  anything  by  Professor 
Goldstein.  You  don't  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel; 
he’s  done  that  for  you.  Read  him. 

Right  about  now  you  might  be  saying  to 
yourself.  "If  this  C/POP  philosophy  is  so  great, 
then  why  all  the  belly-aching  and  negativity? 
Why  urc  departments  failing  to  implement  it,  or 
stopping  halfway  through  and  shelving  the  ef- 
fort?” 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  difficulties 
encountered.  Fear-of-change  is  the  most  obvious 
obstacle,  and  it’s  hard  to  overcome  (but  not 
impossible).  Negative  attitudes  and  beliefs  are 
equally  hard  to  contend  with.  In  some  extreme 
cases,  good  old-fashioned  Civil  Service  laziness 
can  be  a contributing  factor.  In  some  cases, 
police  managers  and  local  politicians  haven’t 
taken  the  lime  and  effort  to  fully  understand  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  community/prob- 
lem-oriented  policing.  They  approach  the  im- 
plementation stage  poorly,  and  everything  that 
comes  after  that  suffers.  Poor  results  reinforce 
previously  held  negative  beliefs  (the  old  “See,  I 
told  you  it  wouldn't  work”  syndrome). 

There  are  ways  of  avoiding  some  of  these 
pitfalls.  High  quality  training  right  at  the  outset  is 
a crucial  component  in  any  overall  plan  thut 
strives  to  assimilate  this  philosophy  into  the 
everyday  working  routine  of  police  officers  on 
the  street.  Following  the  initial  training,  get  the 
best  brains  together  that  you  can  muster  and  have 
the  courage  to  commit  to  this  sea  change  that  will 
be  the  policing  of  the  2 1st  century.  Quit  rational- 
izing and  projecting  and  blaming  everyone  and 
anything.  "We  don’t  have  the  manpower!"  We 
need  more  planning!"  “This  is  social  work!" 
“The  union  will  fight  it!”  "We  don’t  have  the 
time!”  "The  bosses  will  fight  it!”  And  so  on,  ad 
nauseam. 

Oscar  Wilde  sized  it  up  perfectly  when  he 
described  a cynic  as  “someone  who  knows  the 
price  of  everything,  but  the  value  of  nothing.” 
We  in  policing  have  an  obligation  to  the  public  to 
provide  the  most  effective  police  service  and 
problem-solving  capability  we  can.  C7POP  is  it. 
As  the  Nike  slogan  says,  "Just  do  it!” 

BRIAN  K BUGGE,  C P P 
Sergeant 

Suffolk  County  Police  Department 
South  Sctauket.  N.Y 
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Continued  from  Page  12 
licing  demands,  and  as  such  changing 
work  habits  and  attitudes  may  he  an 
even  slower  process  than  changing  the 
bureaucracy  itself.  Herman  Goldstein, 
in  his  touchstone  work.  “Problem- 
Oriented  Policing’*  (1990).  was  very 
cognizant  of  the  dilemmas  problem- 
oriented  policing  would  face  when 
confronted  with  the  traditional  police 
bureaucracy.  He  argues  that  rather  than 
treating  police  officers  as  "automa 
tons,”  police  departments  should 
concern  themselves  with  issues  such 
as  job  satisfaction  and  giving  officers 
"a  greater  sense  of  fulfillment.”  To 
do  this,  first  the  department  will  have 
to  seriously  consider  how  the  organ- 
izational structure  and  bureaucracy  mast 
be  reorganized  to  meet  the  newly  de- 
fined goals  and  mission  of  policing. 
Second,  the  organization  will  have  to 
retrain  personnel  in  this  "new”  way 
of  policing,  and,  perhaps  most  impor 
tant,  begin  the  process  of  changing  the 
way  police  officers  perceive  their  rcla 
tionship  with  (he  organization. 

Rethinking  Organizational  Change 

Police  departments  will  have  to 
adjust  to  the  notion  that  much  of  what 
is  occurring  within  their  organizations 
dtx*s  not  fit  into  standard  theories  of 
bureaucratic  functioning.  Standard 
theories  of  organizational  behavior  do 
not  explain  “worker  self-management” 
or  changes  that  are  not  planned  for  and 
implemented  by  the  bureaucracy.  The 
move  away  from  rigid  hierarchy,  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy  and  draconian 
management  styles  will  mean  manag 
ers  will  have  to  become  familiar  with 
worker  participation  in  the  workplace 
and  changes  that  spring  from  process 
and  not  from  the  bureaucracy 

One  way  to  change  existing  organ- 
izational practices  is  to  re-evaluate 
how  we  view  organizational  change 
itself.  Traditionally,  organizational 
planning  and  change  have  been  seen  us 
preconceived  activities  In  this  sce- 
nario, enlightened  leadership  has  a battle 
plan  for  reform.  The  very  process  of 
change  begins  at  the  top  of  the  hierar 
chy  and  is  implemented  downward 
throughout  the  department.  When  we 
begin  to  vest  both  decision-making 
and  operational  power  with  the  work 


force,  this  standard  prescription  of 
change  becomes  less  relevant. 

March  and  Olsen  (1976)  posit  that 
much  of  what  is  destined  to  happen, 
using  a community  policing  model, 
will  mean  that  a theory  that  “assumes 
goals  comes  first  and  action  comes 
later  is  frequently  radically  wrong 
Human  choice  behavior  is  at  least  as 
much  a process  for  discovering  goals 
as  for  acting  on  them.”  While  the 
mission  and  objectives  of  policing 
remain  devoted  to  addressing  crime 
related  issues,  defining  community 
problems  (quality-of-life  issues)  and 
how  to  combat  them,  it  will  be  a fluid 
process  requiring  flexible  organiza- 
tional supports.  The  organization,  and 
the  people  involved  in  the  process,  will 
have  to  look  for  change  and  innovation 
in  action  and  not  wait  for  it  to  come 
down  from  above. 

If  community  policing  hopes  to 
address  quality-of-life  problems  on  a 
communily-by-community  basis,  bu- 
reaucratizing procedures  will  not  work 
While  general  principles  and  strate- 
gies can  be  shared,  what  works  in  a 
middle-class  suburban  neighborhood 
might  prove  useless  in  a high-crimc, 
inner-city  neighborhood.  Community 
policing  requires  flexibility,  and  that 
flexibility  means  that  officers  work 
from  general  principles  and  strategies, 
then  improvise. 

While  police  work  will  remain  a 
structured  occupation  with  a strong 
sense  of  mission  and  purpose,  we  can 
learn  from  unplanned-for  innovation. 
Innovation  and  creativity  are  not  bom 
from  top-down  hierarchies;  they  are, 
by  definition,  action  concepts.  It  will 
take  some  getting  use  to,  but  police 
departments  will  have  to  become 
comfortable  with  the  idea  that  goals 
and  strategies  will  vary  from  commu- 
nity to  community,  and  the  means  of 
achieving  them  will  be  determined  by 
police  officers  and  the  community  in 
very  fluid,  context-dependent  partner- 
ships Thus,  we  will  learn  much  from 
what  we  do,  und  this  will  in  turn  be- 
come the  basis  of  our  practice.  It  is  also 
true  that  a core  of  proven  strategies  and 
practices  is  already  evolving.  Every 
new  situation  need  not  be  a new  adven- 
ture Information  must  be  shared  so 
that  officers  do  not  waste  valuable 


time  reinventing  the  wheel  when  con 
fronted  with  new  problems  and  circum- 
stances. 

Coercion  vs.  Self-Direction 

Worker  participation,  and  the  at- 
tendant democratic  organizational  struc- 
tures it  implies,  will  prove  particularly 
troublesome  to  the  police  bureauc- 
racy. The  typical  police  bureaucracy 
opposes  the  very  notion  of  worker 
participation  at  the  most  fundamental 
levels  of  the  organizational  process. 

“Worker  participation."  “self-man- 
agement” and  “democratic  organiza- 
tions” arc  some  of  the  terms  used  to 
describe  a theory  that  stresses  vesting 
workers  with  more  power  over  every 
aspect  of  the  organization’s  decision- 
making process.  Theorists  have  out- 
lined two  basic  types  of  management 
orientations.  Theory  X.  in  which  people 
must  be  coerced,  controlled,  directed, 
threatened  and  punished,  is  fairly  de- 
scriptive of  the  traditional  police  bu- 
reaucracy. Theory  Y,  meanwhile,  as- 
sumes that  workers  want  to  exercise 
self-direction  in  their  work.  The  high 
degree  of  imagination  and  creativity 
possessed  by  workers  simply  needs 
encouragement  Community  policing 
will  make  it  necessary  to  shift  police 
management  philosophies  from  X to 
Y.  Easily  said,  but  in  practice  a huge 
undertaking. 

Worker  participation  exists  on  a 
continuum  that  ranges  from  consult- 
ing workers  in  the  decision-making 
process  to  full  worker  autonomy . What 
eventually  occurs  in  police  organiza- 
tions adopting  a community  policing 
philosophy  remains  to  determined. 
External  demands  upon  the  police 
institution  will  probably  means  the 
emergence  of  a kind  of  pseudo-partici- 
pation What  is  important  is  that  police 
managers  recognize  the  need  to  move 
away  from  what  have  been  described 
as  restrictive  work  environments  that 
are  usually  associated  with  low-status 
occupations,  and  which  afford  indi- 
viduals little  discretion  or  control  over 
their  work.  This  will  begin  the  move- 
ment toward  true  police  professional- 
ism. while  recognizing  the  fact  that 
police  officers  have  always  had  discre- 
tion over  how  they  do  their  work, 
despite  the  bureaucracy’s  best  efforts 
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to  limit  and  control  it.  Worker  partici- 
pation in  policing  only  makes  sense 
given  a problem-solving  paradigm.  It 
is  problem-solving  that  will  allow  the 
officer  to  become  more  proactive  and 
gain  some  control  over  the  work  proc- 
ess. 

The  importance  of  preparing  police 
organizations  for  a more  democratic 
and  participative  work  process  was 
emphasized  in  the  1993  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  study  of  the  Madison, 
Wis.,  Police  Department.  The  transi- 
tion to  problem-oriented  community 
policing  in  Madison  was  preceded  by 
an  emphasis  on  organizational  reform, 
or  quality  from  the  inside  out.  The  im- 
portance of  this  approach  is  that  it 
recognizes  the  need  to  first  reform  the 
organization  before  attempting  to  change 
the  “quality  of  its  service  delivery  ’’ 
While  the  study  notes  the  difficulty  of 
proving  this  empirically,  common  sense 
suggests  that  people  who  are  treated  as 
low-skilled  workers  are  not  going  to 
prove  particularly  adept  at  problem- 
oriented  community  policing.  In  a 
similar  vein,  one  of  the  great  ironies  of 
police  human-relations  training  has 
been  that  while  recruits  are  trained  in, 
and  are  implored  to  practice,  a human- 
istic service  style  of  policing,  the  re- 
cruits are  often  intimidated,  bullied 
and  treated  as  "pond  scum”  by  those 
who  wield  authority  over  them. 

A person's  orientation  toward  his 
work  is,  to  a large  extent,  governed  by 
the  way  the  work  is  organized.  The 
“Twelve  Principles  of  Quality  Lead- 


ership” adopted  by  the  Madison  Po- 
lice Department  demonstrate  an  acute 
awareness  of  some  of  the  inherent 
contradictions  of  police  organizational 
practices  made  conspicuous  by  reform 
that  requires  employee  participation 
and  professionalism.  Two  of  the  prin- 
ciples strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  counterproductive  aspects  of 
standard  police  management  strate- 
gies: Principle  Seven,  which  calls  for 
managing  based  on  the  behavior  of  95 
percent  of  the  employees  and  not  the  5 
percent  who  cause  problems,  and  Prin- 
ciple Eight,  which  calls  for  improving 
systems  and  examining  processes  be- 
fore blaming  people.  The  ingrained 
distrust  of  people  and  their  intentions 
that  is  inherent  in  standard  police 
management  strategies  is  met  in  turn 
with  an  inherent  distrust  of  manage- 
ment and  “the  job”  by  everyone 
employed  by  the  organization.  Such  an 
environment  is  not  exactly  fertile  ground 
for  human  relations  or  community 
policing.  Changing  from  the  inside  out 
must  include  an  awareness  that  sub- 
cultural belief  systems  will  change 
even  more  slowly  than  the  bureau- 
cratic practices  that  helped  create  them. 
Still,  reforming  the  police  bureauc- 
racy remains  a prerequisite  to  chang- 
ing the  way  police  officers  perceive 
their  role  and  function  and,  in  turn, 
improving  the  delivery  of  police  serv- 
ices. 

[Coming  up:  Training  and  profes- 
sionalism in  a community-policing 
context.  / 
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versus  draining  the  swamp  So  problem-solving  is  a key  component.  Third, 
maybe  more  so  than  most  police  departments  in  America,  we  have  bought  into 
the  business  of  preventing  crime.  That  is  paramount  to  what  we’re  doing.  Arrests 
are  only  an  incidental  byproduct  of  reducing  crime,  I don’t  look  for  anybody  to 
measure  my  success  by  the  number  of  arrests  we’ve  made.  Our  success  will  be 
measured,  and  I’m  quite  comfortable  it  will  be  measured  by  crime  prevention, 
crime  reduction. 

That's  community  policing,  and  a central  theme  of  community  policing  is 
decentralization  of  decision-making  It’s  very  different  from  Commissioner 
Brown  and  Commissioner  Kelly,  because  they  were  going  to  put  the  focus  of 
attention  on  the  beat  officers  I’m  putting  it  on  the  precinct  commander  because 
in  a city  as  complex  as  New  York  City,  that  beat  officer,  unless  he’s  truly 
exceptional  — and  when  you  have  5,000  to  10,000  relatively  new  kids  out  there, 
the  city's  going  to  overwhelm  them;  they're  not  going  to  overwhelm  the  city.  But 
my  76  precinct  commanders,  they're  some  of  the  best  and  brightest;  they're  the 
appropriate  level  in  the  organization  to  give  power,  responsibility,  authority  and 
accountability  to.  That’s  how  I’m  implementing  community  policing  here.  But 
you  very  seldom  hear  me  talk  about  it  because  it’s  here,  it’s  part  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  was  new  in  terms  of  articulating  it,  it  was  new  in  terms  of  its  approach. 
But  it's  here;  there's  no  need  to  talk  about  it. 


LEN:  As  president  of  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  you  have  an 
ongoing  link  to  the  best  and  brightest  ideas  around.  To  what  extent  is  the  NYPD 
taking  advantage  of  all  that’s  out  there  in  the  way  of  cutting-edge  thinking? 

BRATTON:  Quite  a bit,  in  that  the  capacity  of  president  of  PERF  allows  me 
constant  access  to  all  that  PERF  does  the  research,  the  bnnging  together  of  some 
of  the  best  and  brightest,  and  in  my  capacity  as  Commissioner  here,  1 bring  that 
back  and  push  it  into  the  department.  Some  of  my  staff  naturally  network  quite 
frequently  with  the  staff  down  there.  In  my  role  with  PERF,  in  attempting  to  work 
with  the  executive  director  and  newly  constituted  board,  we’re  going  to  be 
looking  to  deal  with  some  concerns  that  were  voiced  by  the  membership  in  the 
sense  that  in  the  last  year  or  two  PERF  had  started  to  drift  away  from  some  of  its 
original  goals  I share  that,  the  focus  in  the  last  year  or  so  has  been  on  the  internal 
re-engineering  Over  the  next  year  or  so  you’re  going  to  see  us  get  back  very 
strongly  into  research,  and  our  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  will  be 
constructed  very  differently  than  the  last  couple  have  been.  There  will  be  more 
focus  on  three  or  four  core  issues  that  the  members  want  to  discuss.  We  will 
engage  in  debate,  bring  in  the  experts  on  the  issue,  and  revisit  what  we’re  all 
about  in  the  first  place:  to  discuss,  to  debate,  and  to  exchange  ideas. 
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Upcoming  Events 


JULY 

24-28.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

N 

24-28.  Gang  Resistance  Education  & 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

24-28.  Semiautomatic  Pistol  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

24-28.  Basic  SWAT.  Presented  by  TEEX  — 
Law  Enforcement  & Security  Training  Divi- 
sion. Bryan,  Texas.  $350 

24-Aug.  4.  Instructor  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $595. 

24- Aug.  4.  Small  Town  & Rural  Drug 
Enforcement  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  Glynco.  Ga. 

25- 28.  Basic  Field  Instructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga 

26- 30.  Crisis  Management  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco. 
Ga 

31-Aug.  3.  Terrorism:  Past,  Present  A 
Future.  Presented  by  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Justice,  University  of  Illi- 
nois at  Chicago.  Chicago.  $495 

31-Aug.  4.  Airborne  Counterdrug  Opera- 
tions Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Olympia,  Wash 

31-Aug.  II.  Firearms  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J Ness.  Director.  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs.  R R 3.  Box  I36Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283  (316)  792-1241 
Fax  (316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  1L  60062-2727  (800)  323- 
0037 

Dallas  Children's  Advocacy  Center, 
Attn  : Jessie  Shelburne,  Community  Educa- 
tion Coordinator,  361 1 Swiss  Ave  . Dallas, 
TX  75204  (214)818-2600  Fax  (214)  823- 
4819 

Evidence  Photographers  International 
Council,  600  Mam  St  . Honesdale.  PA 
18431  (800)356-EPIC 

Executive  Protection  Institute.  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645,  Bcnyville.  VA 
22611  (703)  955-1128 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  Building  67, 
Glynco.  GA  31522-9977  (800)  743-5382 
Fax.  (912)  267-2894 

Hernandez  Engineering  Inc.,  7701  Green- 
belt  Rd..  Suite  204.  Grccnbclt,  MD  20770 
(301)441-3204  Fax  (301)441-9442 

Hocking  College.  Attn  Deb  Fraunfelter, 
Marketing  Services  Manager,  3301  Hock- 
ing Parkway,  Nclsonville.  OH  45764-9704 
(614)  753-3591 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 


31-Aug.  11.  Telecommunications  Fraud. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

31-Aug.  11.  Criminal  Investigations  in  an 
Automated  Environment.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  Glynco,  Ga 


AUGUST 

1-10.  Advanced  Law  Enforcement 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

1-10.  Advanced  Interviewing.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

7-9.  Field  Training  for  Communications 
Officers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Clearwater. 
Fla.  $350 

7-9.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
A Associates.  San  Diego  $520. 

7-9.  ASLET  Regional  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Hocking  College.  Nelsonville,  Ohio 
$225/$250 

7-11.  Underwater  Search  & Evidence 
Recovery.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III. 
$390 

7-11.  International  Banking  & Money 
Laundering.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

7-11.  Executive  A Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  A 
Security  Training  Division.  Salemburg, 
N.C.  $325. 

7-11.  Interview  & Interrogation  Tech- 
niques for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 


LLC,  PO  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788. 

Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University,  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)  646-2722. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT  05482  (802)985-9123. 

Justice  Planning  & Management 
Associates,  PO  Box  5260,  Augusta,  ME 
04332.  (207)  582-3269 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444  N Capitol  St..  NW,  Suite 445.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001  (202)624-8560  Fax  (202) 
624-5269 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N Wei  I wood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst.  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383 

National  Criminal  Justice  Training  A 
Assessment  Institute,  Raleigh.  NC  (919) 
787-4757  Fax  (919)  787-9236 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  P O Box  57350,  Bab- 
sonPark,  M A 02157-0350  (617)237-4724 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, 555  Clark  St..  PO  Box  1409,  Evan- 


7-11.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

7-11.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$450. 

7-11.  Forensic  Animation  of  Traffic 
Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $795. 

7-17.  Law  Enforcement  Spanish.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

7-17.  Fugitive  Investigation.  Presented  by 
the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  A Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

7- 18.  Gang  Resistance  Education  A 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Tucson.  Ariz 

8- 10.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Atlanta  $179/$ 1 55/$ 1 05. 

8- 17.  Advanced  Arson-for-Profit  Investi- 
gative Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Glynco,  Ga 

9- 10.  Management  of  Aggressive 
Behavior.  Presented  by  R.E.B.  Security 
Training.  Middletown,  Conn. 

9-11.  Gang  Unit  Development.  Presented 
by  TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division  Salemburg.  N.C.  $150. 

13- 14.  Forensic  Photography.  Presented 
by  the  Evidence  Photographers  Interna- 
tional Council.  Denver.  $275. 

14- 16.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Salt  Lake  City  $179/5155/ 
$105. 

14-16.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  Washington.  D C $520. 


ston,  IL  60204  ( 800)  323-4011 

Office  of  International  Criminal  Justice, 

University  of  Illinois-Chicago  (312)  996- 
5201  Fax:  (312)413-2713. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn  .: 
Carolyn  Andersen,  225  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con.  University  Park.  PA  16802-7002  ( 814) 
863-5140.  Fax  (814)  863-5190 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  PO  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  WI  53159-0502  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc.,  P O Box  106, 
Oak  Harbor.  OH  43449  (419)  732-2520 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  PO  Box 
697,  Avon,  CT  0600 1 (203)677-5936  Fax 
(203)  677-9635 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S 
Wacker  Dr , Suite  1 100,  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(800)  255-5747  Fax  (312)  876-1743 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute 
1000  Holt  Ave . #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499  (407  ) 647-6080  Fax  (407) 
647-3828. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
Institute.  PO  Box  830707,  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  690-2394  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station.  TX  77843-8000 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788 


14-18.  Applied  Physics  for  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  A Security  Training  Division 
Bryan,  Texas.  $350. 

14-18.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy A Management.  Franklin,  Tcnn  $450. 

14-18.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

14-18.  Semiautomatic  Pistol  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco, 
Ga. 

14-18.  First  Response  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  & Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Glynco,  Ga 

14-25.  Protective  Security  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  State  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga 

14- 25.  Technical  Investigative  Equipment 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga. 

15- 18.  Advanced  Patrol  Tactics  for  Offi- 
cer Survival.  Presented  by  TEEX  — Law 
Enforcement  & Security  Training  Division. 
Bryan,  Texas  $185 

15-24.  Non-Letha!  Control  Instructor 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga. 

21-23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Columbus,  Ohio  $520 

21-23.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  Fargo.  N.D  $520 

21-23.  Street  Survival  '95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Alexandria.  Va  S 1 79/S  1 55/ 
$105. 

21-25.  International  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  Hocking  Col- 
lege Columbus.  Ohio  $425 

21-25.  Narcotic  Identification  A 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

21-25.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $525 

21-25.  Developing  Law  Enforcement 
Managers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville. 
Fla  $450 

21-25.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450 

21-25.  Computerized  Collision 
Diagramming  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $695 

21-25.  Interviews  A Interrogations.  Pre 


sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  Jacksonville,  Fla  $450 

21-25.  Firearms  Instructor  Refresher 
Training  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Glynco,  Ga 

21-25.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  A Security 
Training  Division  Bryan.  Texas  $300 

21-31.  Advanced  Undercover  Investiga- 
tive Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  A Ltx.nl  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

21-Scpt.  I.  Firearms  Instructor  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Slate  & 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga. 

21-Sept.  I.  Driver  Instructor  Training. 

Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  National  Center  for  Stutc  A 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Training  Glynco, 
Ga. 

21- Sept.  I.  Fraud  & Financial 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Bhforccmcnt  Training  Center,  Nationul 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 

22- 24.  Hatc/Bias  Crimes.  Presented  by  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center, 
National  Center  for  Stale  A Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Glynco,  Ga 

22-25.  Crimes  Against  Children  Seminur. 
Presented  by  the  Dulla.s  Children's  Advo- 
cacy Center  A the  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment. Dallas. 

22-Sept.  1.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analyst 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  Slate  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga. 

24.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  tiy  R.E.B.  Security 
Training  Middletown,  Conn 

28-30.  Police  Truffle  Laser  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla  $325 

28-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing A Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E 
Reid  A Associates  Miami  $520 

28-Sept.  I.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Pre 
sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
A Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450 

28-Sept.  1.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction  with  the  Use  of 
Microcomputers.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  A Management 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $795 

28-Sept.  I.  Gang  Resistance  Education  & 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Tucson,  Anz 

28-Sept.  1 . Computer  Crimes  for  Prosecu- 
tors. Presented  by  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center,  National  Center  for 
State  A Local  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Glynco.  Ga. 

28-Sept.  1.  Advanced  Microcomputer 
Trufning.  Presented  by  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Center,  National 
Center  for  State  A Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Glynco,  Ga 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  reading  diet: 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  available  on  a limited 
basis  for  bulk  distribution  to  professional  confer- 
ences, seminars  and  meetings.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  how  you  can  improve  the  reading  diet  of  your 
colleagues,  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212) 
237-8442,  or  fax  to  (212)  237-8486. 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 
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